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lEhttortai  Ifntttnga 

Thomas  L.  Gannon,  '13 


An  editorial  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  highest  salaried 
editorial  writer  in  the  country  recently  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  a  reason 

PUKE^G^D?^  failure  of  some 

men  and  the  success  of 
others.  We  cite  his  words  as  an  example  of 
how  even  Homer  sometimes  nods. 

The  writer  in  question  found  that  a  man  is 
like  a  gold  tooth.  Both  have  certain  works 
to  perform,  and  as  a  tooth  of  pure  gold  is 
soon  worn  away  because  it  has  no  alloy  to 
harden  it,  so  a  man  of  pure  gold  is  doomed  to 
failure  because  in  the  absence  of  the  proper 
alloy  he  cannot  “compromise  with  his  con¬ 
science.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  article  the  writer 
enters  a  plea  for  sympathy  toward  those  who 
have  been  “failures.”  He  says :  “ - have  a 


kindly  feeling  and  a  kind  word  for  the  man 
who  has  failed  at  your  side.  Perhaps  he  has 
been  worn  away  because  his  character  is 
truer,  purer  than  yours.  Many  a  failure  with 
sad  eyes  and  hopeless  look  would  have  been 
among  the  world’s  successes  had  his  metal 
been  less  pure.” 

What  a  relic  of  barbarism.  What  a  strange 
union  of  ignorance  and  knowledge  the  article 
contains — trying  to  show  the  force  of  an  ideal 
held  in  the  days  of  pagan  ignorance  by  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  inventions 
of  modern  improved  science. 

Success  is  something  more  than  the  mere 
heaping  up  of  material  wealth.  Failure  is 
something  more  than  the  mere  absence  of 
great  fortunes.  A  man  of  pure  gold  can 
never  be  a  failure,  for  the  character  of  pure 
gold  is  the  grandest  human  achievement.  The 
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moment  an  alloy  enters  into  the  composition  of 
character,  that  very  moment  the  first  step  is 
taken  on  the  downward  path  to  failure. 

In  order  to  be  “among  the  world’s  successes” 
it  may  be  necessary  that  some  alloy  be  added 
to  a  character  of  pure  gold,  for  “the  children 
of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  children  of  light.”  It  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  stamp  one’s  name  on  the  pages  of  the 
world’s  history  that  the  purity  of  the  gold  be 
sacrificed  in  favor  of  some  baser  metal.  But 
this  is  wholly  foreign  to  real  success. 

The  greatest  battle  any  man  has  to  fight  is 
not  the  battle  to  amass  wealth,  but  the  harder 
battle  to  keep  himself  pure  gold,  untainted  by 
any  foreign  substance.  The  man  who  wins 
this  battle  is  the  only  real  success.  The  man 
who  loses  this  battle  is  the  only  real  failure. 

The  man  of  pure  gold  does  not  need  your 
“kind  word,”  even  if  you  have  been  the  most 
dazzling  of  the  “world’s  successes.”  He  does 
not  need  your  sympathy.  You  need  his. 

The  man  of  pure  gold  never  has  “sad  eyes 
and  hopeless  look,”  for  he  alone  can  un¬ 
derstand 

“. . .  .that  content  surpassing  wealth, 

The  sage  in  meditation  found. 

And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned.” 

The  recent  “College  Night”  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  that  have  been  given 
by  any  college  class.  What  made  the  event 

so  delightful  was  not  mere- 
speaking,  nor 
the  music,  nor  anything 
else  on  the  programme — though  all  were 
of  a  high  order,  and  were  alike  indispensable 
to  a  proper  conduct  of  an  affair  of  this  kind. 

The  most  enjoyable  feature  of  the  evening 
was  the  spirit  of  genuine  good  fellowship  that 
pervaded  everything.  It  was  to  foster  just 
such  a  spirit  as  this  that  “College  Nights”  were 


instituted  in  Boston  College  by  the  class  of 
1910.  It  was  to  give  the  students  a  chance  to 
meet  one  another  without  the  formality  and 
restraint  always  present  to  a  certain  degree  in 
the  class  room ;  to  encourage  everyone  to  for¬ 
get  as  much  as  possible  that  men  were  of  dif- 
erent  classes  in  college,  and  to  realize  that  all 
were  students  in  the  one  college.  If  such 
things  as  this  were  accomplished  the  first  “Col¬ 
lege  Night”  of  the  year  was  a  great  success. 

But  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  see  just  how 
much  of  a  success  the  affair  really  was.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
spirit  manifested  that  night.  But  if  this  spirit 
did  not  hold  over  until  the  next  day,  and  from 
that  day  until  the  next,  if  it  did  not  come  to 
stay  and  to  grow  stronger  day  by  day,  the 
affair  was  not  much  of  a  success  after  all.  Let 
us  hope  that  something  worth  while  has  been 
accomplished. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  affair  was  not 
by  any  means  a  failure.  It  is  also  evident  that 
it  was  not  as  much  of  a  success  as  it  might 
have  been,  for  you  know  there  is  nothing  that 
is  so  good  that  it  cannot  be  made  better. 

There  is  no  kind  of  college  spirit  that  will 
not  stand  a  little  more  “ginger.”  It  remains 
with  you^  to  see  that  what  is  needed  is  added. 
If  everyone  does  his  part  everyone  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  new  burst  of  life  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  college.  Your  part  consists  in 
keeping  alive  the  spirit  you  manifested  at  the 
“C.  N.”  Now  do  your  part. 


One  need  of  Boston  College  was  brought 
forcibly  to  the  front  at  the  recent  “College 
Night.”  That  was  the  need  of  a  college  song. 

Of  course,  we  have  college 
songs  now.  But  they  are 
all  of  the  kind  that  come 
and  go.  They  are  not  of  the  quality  that  lasts. 
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There  is  nothing  about  them  distinctive  of 
Boston  College. 

The  need  of  one  good  college  song  has  been 
realized  for  years,  and  for  a  long  time  a  prize 
was  offered  for  the  student  who  would  write 
a  suitable  song.  But  no  one  appeared  to  claim 
the  prize.  The  result  is  that  today  Boston 
College  is  without  a  song  worthy  of  a  college 
of  her  standing. 

Surely  there  is  talent  enough  among  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  to  write  such  a  song.  The  only 


thing  needed  is  a  little  effort.  The  need  of 
the  college  should  be  inspiration  enough  for 
that  effort  being  made,  and  we  trust  that  be¬ 
fore  the  silver  jubilee  year  of  the  college  has 
passed  we  will  have  a  song  which  can  be  sung 
at  every  assemblage  of  the  students  and  the 
alumni.  The  only  thing  needed  is  a  little  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  every  student. 

We  need  a  song  which  shall  be  distinctive 
of  Boston  College,  and  we  need  it  nozv. 
Wherefore,  ye  scribes  and  singers,  get  busy. 


Edward  A.  Sullivan,  '14 


From  the  dawn  of  the  years  Thou  hast  shel¬ 
tered  us,  stayed  with  us. 

Drunk,  when  we  gave  it,  our  sin-cup  of 
tears. 

Wept  for  our  glee  in  the  game  that  hell  played 
with  us. 

Pardoned  and  pitied  and  been  undismayed 
with  us — 

From  the  dawn  of  the  years. 

Why  in  our  hearts  have  we  torn  and  offended 
Thee, 

What  hast  Thou  done  to  us.  Lord  of  the 
spheres. 

That  with  song  everlasting  we  have  not  at¬ 
tended  Thee 

From  the  dawn  of  the  years 


Age  upon  age  hath  appalled  and  astounded 
Thee, 

Scorning  the  call  of  the  comfort  that  cheers ; 
How  hast  Thou  still,  when  their  blackness  con¬ 
founded  Thee, 

Given  them  still  of  the  love  that  surrounded 
Thee 

From  the  dawn  of  the  years? 
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(Sr^at  Cnnflirt 

Eric  MacKenzie,  *14 


CHE  announcement  that  Macbeth  is 
to  be  played  by  the  students  of 
Boston  College  is,  as  it  were,  an 
invitation  to  one  of  our  noblest  literary 
feasts.  Shakespeare  himself  needs  no  words 
of  appreciation  and  praise.  His  works, 
too,  are  so  universally  loved,  so  held  up 
to  all  as  the  exemplars  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good  in  dramatic  art,  that  this  theme  needs 
no  recounting.  His  various  plays  have  all 
been  judged  and  their  worth  and  value  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  criticism  of  centuries.  Little 
can  then  be  said  on  this  subject  that  is  not  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  already  many 
times  repeated.  But  the  present  occasion  war¬ 
rants  perhaps  a  recounting  of  the  pleasures 
in  store  for  us,  to  reawaken  our  interest  in 
this,  one  of  Shakespeare’s  noblest  tragedies. 

Macbeth  is  above  all  things  a  conflict.  From 
first  to  last  we  have  Macbeth  before  us  in  the 
throes  of  bitter  strife.  Herein  lies  the  very 
soul  and  essence  of  the  tragedy,  nay,  of  all 
tragedy.  For  only  in  so  far  as  the  drama  is 
a  vivid,  lifelike,  perfect  representation  of  the 
clashing  of  the  human  will  with  another  force, 
only  in  that  degree  does  it  attain  greatness  in 
the  representation  of  man,  only  in  that  is  inter¬ 
est  obtained  and  the  passions  aroused  and 
purged. 

We  may  recognize  in  Macbeth  three  phases 
of  conflict,  distinguished  by  the  changes  in  the 
clashing  forces.  The  first  commences  immedi¬ 
ately  at  the  beginning  of  the  play.  For  the 
witches,  who  in  this  tragedy  personify  tempta¬ 
tion,  proceed  at  once  to  sow  the  seeds  of  ambi¬ 
tion  which  were  to  bring  forth  such  a  hideous 
crop  of  crime  and  bloodshed. 


“All  hail,  Macbeth!  Hail  to  thee.  Thane  of 
Glamis ! 

“All  hail,  Macbeth!  Hail  to  thee.  Thane  of 
Cawdor ! 

All  hail,  Macbeth!  That  shalt  be  king  here¬ 
after  !” 

Alas  for  Macbeth!  He  had  not  the  moral 
strength  to  pluck  from  his  heart  the  tempta¬ 
tion  thus  offered.  Ambition,  his  fatal  weak¬ 
ness,  the  breach  in  the  stronghold  of  character, 
has  been  seized  on.  And  though  he  drives  the 
enemy  for  a  time  away,  the  result  of  the  first 
conflict  is  finally  a  victory  of  temptation  over 
conscience. 

“I  am  settled  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  the  terible  feat.” 

The  first  conflict  has  taken  place,  the  open¬ 
ing  manoeuvres  have  dislodged  conscience. 
Temptation  has  set  up  unbridled  ambition  in 
the  citadel  of  Macbeth’s  heart. 

The  second  phase  of  the  conflict  begins  at 
the  murder  of  Duncan.  We  call  it  a  new 
phase,  because  conscience  is  no  longer  fighting 
in  its  own  bright  armor,  but  has  donned  the 
less  glorious  and  less  noble  arms  of  Remorse 
and  Fear.  The  vision  of  the  dagger  on  whose 
blade  and  dudgeon  glisten  dark  gouts  of 
blood ;  the  maundering  on  his  inability  to  re¬ 
spond  to  “God  bless  thee”  by  “Amen”!  his 
closing  words, 

“Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking;  I  would 
thou  couldst,” 

all  this  shows  the  nature  of  the  ideas  which 
sought  to  o’erpeer  ambition  in  the  second  con¬ 
flict.  But  sin,  the  reigning  master  in  Mac¬ 
beth’s  heart,  can  repel  even  such  attacks  as 
these. 
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“Better  be  with  the  dead,”  says  Macbeth, 
“Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy!” 

In  the  same  speech  he  mourns  that 
“We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it.” 

IJis  feelings  are  not  those  of  repentance ;  no, 
ambition  may  permit  him  to  grieve  that  he  did 
not  complete  his  task  at  the  first  attempt,  that 
he  did  not  by  a  single  blow,  forever  set  himself 
above  rivalry.  But  ambition  can  never  allow 
his  thoughts  to  turn  to  sorrow  for  having 
transgressed,  for  having  by  foul  and  sinful 
means,  raised  himself  to  his  present  dignity. 
And  so  ambition  wins  the  second  conflict  over 
fear  and  remorse. 

The  particular  object  at  stake  in  the  second 
struggle  is  the  life  of  Banquo,  Macbeth's  erst¬ 
while  friend.  Macbeth  has  only  two  reasons, 
if  such  they  may  be  called,  for  plotting  the 
death  of  Banquo.  The  first  was  the  witches’ 
prophecy  that  Banquo’s  seed  should  reign  as 
kings  after  Macbeth.  The  second  (a  result  of 
the  prophecy)  is: 

“Our  fears  in  Banquo 

Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 

Reigns  that  which  would  be  feared.” 

The  culmination  of  the  struggle  is  when,  in 
spite  of  the  claims  of  justice  and  friendship,  in 
spite  of  the  promptings  of  conscience,  Mac¬ 
beth  has  Banquo  done  to  death. 

Remorse  now  ceases  to  trouble  the  soul  of 
Macbeth.  Conscience  no  longer  influences  his 
actions.  In  the  third  struggle  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  right,  hitherto  exerted  by  his  con¬ 
science,  is  now  transferred  to  exterior  forces, 
to  the  array  led  by  Macduff  and  Malcolm. 
Macbeth  has  now  banished  from  his  soul  all 
feelings  and  promptings  to  do  what  is  right. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  justice  will  prove  triumph¬ 
ant,  and  his  will  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
defeat.  For  now  vaulting  ambition  has  “o’er- 


lept  itself  and  fallen  on  the  other  side,”  as 
Macbeth  himself  foretold.  A  throne  built  on 
a  foundation  of  blood  is  ever  precarious.  Mac¬ 
beth  makes  his  more  unsafe  by  spilling  new 
rivers  of  blood,  executing  without  reason 
those  who  have  offended.  Thus  perished 
Lady  Macduff  and  her  child,  thus  many  oth¬ 
ers.  The  cries  for  vengeance  rose  to  Heaven 
and  armed  with  triple  might  the  forces  of 
Malcolm  and  Macduff.  They  move  on  Mac¬ 
beth.  Truth  and  Virtue,  Right  and  Justice, 
approach  for  the  final  struggle  with  sinful  am¬ 
bition. 

What  has  Macbeth  been  meanwhile  doing? 
What  are  his  preparations  against  the  oppos¬ 
ing  forces?  His  subjects  he  has  estranged. 
His  officers  and  army  are  but  few,  and  fear¬ 
ful.  But  the  witches,  his  tempters,  his  guides 
down  the  gloomy  defile  of  sin,  are  now  present 
to  send  him  over  the  abyss  of  final  destruction. 
Two  prophecies  they  give  him,  destined  to  de¬ 
ceive  and  ruin  him.  Armed  only  in  his  com¬ 
plete  faith  in  these,  Macbeth  awaits  the  on¬ 
slaught.  But  alas,  Birnam  wood  doth  come  to 
Dunsinane,  and  too  late  Macbeth  learns  that 
Macduff  was  from  his  mother’s  womb  untime¬ 
ly  snatched.  Macbeth  perishes,  though  fight¬ 
ing  like  the  physical  hero  he  was.  Virtue  tri¬ 
umphs  over  sin.  Temptation,  though  ever 
promising  safety,  is  at  last  shown  forth  in  its 
deceitfulness. 

Look  back  now,  on  this  conflict.  See  how 
Macbeth’s  natural  failing.  Ambition,  has  been 
wrought  on  by  the  preternatural  temptations 
of  the  witches.  See  how  over-weening  ambi¬ 
tion  is  spurred  on  and  on,  reaches  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  success,  only  to  topple  and  fall  into 
the  deepest  abyss  of  ruin.  See  how  Tempta¬ 
tion,  ever  leading  into  deeper  and  deeper  en¬ 
tanglements,  ever  making  necessary  new  and 
more  terrible  crimes,  at  last  leaves  its  victim 
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to  deceitful  promises,  leaves  him  to  be  over¬ 
borne  and  overwhelmed  by  the  forces  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  justice. 

All  this  is  complete  and  perfect.  From  the 
tiny  seed  sown  in  the  first  act,  we  see  the  first 
weak  sprouts  of  ambition.  If  we  be  not  guilty 
of  a  contradiction  of  terms,  we  might  picture 
Lady  Macbeth’s  terrible  crime-inspiring  words 
as  gentle  rain,  fostering  the  new  sprung  weed. 


Now  it  comes  to  its  full  growth,  though  noth¬ 
ing  of  beauty  can  be  found  therein.  But  sin 
brings  its  own  destruction.  Decay  follows 
swiftly  after,  the  weed  which  seemed  to  spring 
so  strong  is  quickly  withered  and  burnt  up 
when  the  sun  of  justice  brings  to  bear  on  it  th'^ 
full  might  of  its  rays.  It  perishes,  leaving  no  . 
fruit,  a  warning  to  all  men  that  sin  can  never 
come  to  aught  save  dismal  destruction. 


®lf?  feart  0 

Junior  '14 


I. 

In  the  lonely  midnight  hours 
Comes — against  my  heart’s  closed  door — 
Such  a  gentle  knocking,  knocking, 
Knocking  I  have  heard  before, 

That  I  wait  in  expectation. 

And  with  wonderment  I  cry, 

“Who  is  this  that  asks  an  entrance?” 

And  the  answer — “It  is  I.” 


II. 

In  the  rush  or  calm  of  daytime. 
With  its  troubles,  toils  or  peace, 
Still  I  hear  this  knocking,  knocking. 
Knocking  that  will  never  cease. 
When  temptation  round  me  rages, 
And  the  heavy  stormcloud  sin 
Hovers  o’er  me,  then  a  voice  cries, 
‘‘Open  heart  and  let  me  in.” 


III. 

Master!  ’Tis  Thy  gentle  knocking 
That  I  hear  both  night  and  day, 
When  asleep  or  when  I’m  waking. 
When  at  work  or  when  at  play. 
Break  the  bond  with  Thy  loved  fingers. 
And  my  heart  shall  opened  be. 

Make  it  not  a  passing  dwelling 
But  Thy  home  eternally. 
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OIIj?  Mm 

Frederick  Wennerbergr,  ’15 


OF  all  the  volumes  in  my  library  at 
“Sweetbriar,”  the  dearest  to  my 
booklover’s  heart  is  the  blue  Shakes¬ 
peare  that  lies  on  the  walnut  table  by  the 
fireplace.  Many  a  winter  evening  since 
the  wFite  hairs  came  to  me  have  I  basked 
in  that  hearth-light,  turning  the  pages  of  my 
beloved  book,  while  the  mighty  voices  of  the 
past  seemed  to  speak  above  the  bleak  New 
England  wind.  To  me  it  has  been  a  friend,  a 
companion,  and  a  counsellor.  And  it  is  an  in¬ 
comparable  edition.  Blue  Russian  leather  are 
the  covers  and  bindings  with  golden  thread 
tooled  into  gorgeous  designs.  Heavy  and 
scroll-like  are  the  beautiful  leaves ;  and  the 
pictures ! — even  now  I  alarm  Margaret  with  a 
gasp  of  delight  when  I  meet  one  of  those 
paintings  in  my  reading,  so  masterful  are  they, 
so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  text.  And  then 
the  notes, — but  I  must  not  weary  you  with  the 
burrowdngs  of  an  old  book-worm.  Indeed  my 
pet  book  has  few  friends  save  its  owner.  Dear 
Mary,  my  wife  (sweet  be  her  rest!)  could 
never  abide  it  because  it  gathered  dust ;  my 
Dick  had  small  use  for  it  before  he  ran  away ; 
Ruth  would  have  loved  it  had  she  lived;  and 
Margaret — there,  I  have  reached  my  story  at 
last. 

Not  long  ago  Margaret  first  found  use  for 
my  blue  Shakespeare.  She  was  a  college  maid, 
but,  I  am  afraid,  less  conversant  with  the  clas¬ 
sics  than  with  the  crew,  fonder  of  bon-bons 
and  basket  ball  than  biology.  If  she  were 
here  now^  she  w^ould  cover  my  mouth  with  her 
strong  little  hand  at  that,  but  it  is  true  not¬ 
withstanding.  Then,  too,  there  were  rumors 
that  she  took  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  a 


certain  rich  young  professor,  but  they  w^ere 
only  rumors  and  I  was  determined,  as  I  told 
her  many  times,  that  she  should  at  least  finish 
the  education  she  had  begun. 

Well,  the  day  of  reckoning  always  comes, 
and  examinations  are  the  price  of  holidays. 
Margie  squeezed  through  on  two  occasions, 
but  at  the  close  of  her  Junior  year  she  re¬ 
turned  to  me  a  little  subdued,  for  all  her  brave 
bags  and  bundles  and  ribbons,  so  that  I  had 
grave  fears  lest  some  illness  was  coming  on 
her,  although  it  could  hardly  be  from  over¬ 
study.  That  night  she  took  her  seat  on  my 
knee  and,  after  hugging  and  petting  me  into 
a  melting  mood,  confessed  that  she  had 
‘‘flunked.”  I  believe  that  was  the  word.  I 
tried  my  best  to  be  properly  severe,  but  it  is 
hard  to  say  much  in  reproof  when  a  rosv 
mouth  is  pressed  against  yours  and  a  pair  of 
brown  young  arms  are  squeezing  the  breath 
out  of  you.  I  learned  that  there  was  still 
hope.  Special  examinations  were  to  be  held 
in  September  for  the  delinquents ;  those  who 
passed  would  be  free  to  go  on;  and  of  this 
number  Margaret  was  determined  to  be  one. 
I  was  pleasantly  surprised  at  her  zeal. 

“Now,”  said  I,  “you  must  set  yourself  to 
work.  You  will  need  to  shut  yourself  alone 
in  your  room  every  afternoon  through  the 
summer.” 

“Oh,  no!”  she  interposed,  “I  could  not 
study  alone.  I  must  have  a  tutor.” 

“Very  well,”  said  I.  “I  will  look  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  this  evening  for  a  young 
lady  tutor.” 

“Oh,  no ;  I  have  hired  one  already.  He  may 
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be  up  from  the  city  by  to-morrow  afternoon. 
He  says  he  intends  to  board  in  the  village.” 

Was  ever  such  tyranny  over  an  old  father? 
The  next  afternoon  came  the  tutor,  ^‘Mr.  John 
Philips  Harpswell,”  according  to  his  card,  a 
tall,  well-knit  chap  with  closely-cropped  yellow 
hair  and  a  fine  deep  voice.  English  was  to  be 
the  subject  of  his  instructions,  for  in  that 
branch  Margaret  was  woefully  deficient. 

‘T  will  need  two  hours  with  your  daughter 
every  day,”  he  informed  me,  “and  I  will  leave 
her  certain  work  to  be  performed  each  even¬ 
ing.  In  that  way  I  think  we  can  readily  cover 
all  the  ground  before  the  date  on  which  she 
tells  me  you  intend  to  start  for  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea.” 

“Splendid!”  I  answered,  “and  I,  too,  will 
come  to  hear  your  instructions.  It  will  be  a 
great  pleasure  for  I  have  some  interest  in  such 
matters,  I  assure  you.”  His  face  fell  a  little 
at  that  (who  could  blame  him?)  but  he  acqui¬ 
esced  readily  enough.  Then  came  a  delight¬ 
ful  week.  The  English  class  was  inaugurated 
at  ten  each  morning.  At  that  hour  Mason, 
my  imported  groom,  would  be  at  the  garden 
gate  to  escort  Harpswell  up  the  long  winding 
road  to  the  house.  It  is  a  quaint  custom,  this 
of  welcoming  my  guests.  My  critical  daugh¬ 
ter  tells  me  I  imagine  myself  the  king  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  but  I  love  the  Old  World 
glitter  of  formality  it  gives.  Margaret  and 
her  notebook  were  always  in  the  library 
promptly  on  time.  Teacher  and  pupil  sat  on 
either  side  of  the  long  room  while  I  on  the 
veranda  near  by  smoked  amid  my  rambler 
roses,  gazing  forth  on  the  sleek  lawns  and 
haze-girt  wooded  hills  of  “Sweetbriar.”  From 
within  came  the  voice  of  the  instructor,  deep 
and  magnetic.  The  keen  feeling  in  his  tones 
thrilled  me  as  he  read  and  my  heart  warmed 
to  him,  for  all  his  quotations  were  from  my 


own  Shakespeare.  Now  and  again  I  would 
steal  a  glance  at  them,  Harpswell  with  his 
handsome  open  face,  and  my  beautiful  Margie 
listening,  eyes  a-glint,  to  the  vibrant  poetry. 
How  those  two  hours  flew  1  Then,  at  Mar¬ 
garet’s  invitation,  he  would  touch  a  strain  on 
her  great  silvery  harp.  Then  the  good-byes, 
and  we  would  watch  Mason  escort  him  down 
the  path,  seeming,  with  his  athlete’s  shoulders 
and  gold-lit  hair,  and  the  sound  of  his  frank 
laugh,  like  some  glorious  Greek  of  the  young¬ 
er  days. 

You  will  say  I  waste  words;  I  must  get  to 
my  story.  The  tutoring  had  gone  forward 
about  a  week,  Margaret  taking  notes  every 
morning  and  conning  the  Shakespeare  after¬ 
noons,  when  one  evening,  after  my  usual  pipe¬ 
ful,  I  took  the  blue-covered  darling  from  the 
sofa  where  she  had  left  it  and  set  myself  to 
read.  It  may  have  been  because  I  was  un¬ 
comfortable,  for  Margie  had  gone  upstairs 
early  without  patting  my  cushions  into  place, 
but  at  any  rate  I  could  not  settle  down  and  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  old  scenes.  Leaf  after  leaf 
I  turned  this  way  and  that.  At  last  a  neatly 
folded  scrap  of  paper  flew  out  from  an  obscure 
page.  It  was  a  record  of  passages  assigned 
for  study,  written  in  the  bold,  broad  hand  of 
the  tutor,  Harpswell.  Underneath  each  num¬ 
ber  of  act,  scene  and  line  was  a  similar  entry 
in  the  dainty  script  of  Margie. 

Evidently  she  was  hot  on  the  trail  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Just  then  I  heard  her  step  on  the  stair. 
Now  I  was  anxious  to  learn  what  lines  of  my 
favorite  they  had  admired.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  knew  my  over-modest  Margaret  would 
snatch  the  paper  from  me.  Therefo're  I  must 
confess  to  a  sly  deception.  I  thrust  the  scrap 
in  my  pocket. 

“Did  you  notice  a  piece  of  yellow  paper  in 
the  Shakespeare,  papa?” 
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“There  was  a  piece  blowing,  about  the  ve¬ 
randa,  dear.”  (That  was  true  enough.) 

The  paper  was  not  on  the  veranda  nor  in 
the  Shakespeare,  which  was  thoroughly 
searched. 

“Good  night,  papa.” 

It  was  only  when  I  heard  her  room  door 
close  and  the  house  became  silent  that  I  dared 
to  take  out  my  guilty  spoil,  for  my  fingers  are 
rather  slow  of  late  years.  Then  I  straight¬ 
ened  my  spectacles  and  smoothed  out  the 
paper. 

Coriolanns,  Act  I,  Scene  III,  Line  49. — 
That  was  the  first  entry  in  the  bold  hand.  I 
turned  to  the  passage. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship.” 

“No  special  beauty  here,”  I  reflected.  “The 
line  was  doubtless  chosen  as  an  example  of 
some  peculiar  precept.  What  does  my  daugh¬ 
ter  choose?” 

Hamlet,  II,  II,  361.  Here  was  a  journey  to 
the  other  end  of  the  book. 

“You  are  welcome  to  Elsinore.” 

“Alas !”  I  commented.  “Margaret’s  tastes 
are  as  yet  uncultivated.  I  hope  Harpswell 
has  selected  a  brilliant  passage.” 

Hamlet,  I,  HI,  ii. 

“No  more  but  so?” 

“Beautiful !”  I  thought.  “What  a  wealth 
of  expression  lies  in  those  four  little  syllables ! 
That  was  doubtless  used  to  make  clear  the 
instruction  on  concise  utterance  that  I  heard 
the  other  day.”  Then  came  the  thin  script 
again : 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  H,  I,  103. 

“Well, — I  would  you  did  like  me.” 

“My  daughter  is  really  improving,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed;  “she  has  found  a  passage  full  of 
concise  utterance.  Now  for  Harpswell.” 

Hamlet,  H,  1 1  (116-119). 

Hamlet  is  his  favorite  play,  as  it  is  mine,  I 


nodded,  turning  the  leaves. 

“Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire ; 

Doubt  that  the  Sun  doth  move; 

Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar; 

But  never  doubt  I  love.” 

“Well,  well!”  I  ejaculated,  “and  I  always 
regarded  those  lines  as  real  doggerel.  Plainly 
I  can  no  longer  set  myself  up  for  a  critic. 
What  has  Margie  found?” 

Twelfth  Night,  HI,  IV,  54: 

“This  is  very  Midsummer  madness.” 

“An  unusual  euphony  in  that  line.  Then 
came  the  firmer  hand.” 

As  You  Like  It,  I,  H,  94. 

“Well  said;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.” 

At  this  point  I  glanced  at  the  passages,  all 
of  which  I  had  noted  down  as  I  read,  and  was 
somewhat  startled  at  the  result.  Next : 

Richard  Third,  I,  H,  117: 

“To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits!” 
“What  can  this  mean?”  Harpswell — 

Twelfth  Night,  HI,  /,  138: 

“I  prithee  tell  me  what  thou  thinkest  of  me.” 

“Hum !”  Margaret — 

King  John  HI,  HI,  4 ; 

“Courage  and  comfort;  all  shall  yet  go 
well.” 

“So?”  Harpswell — 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  H,  H,  125 : 

“O  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied?” 

“ !”  Margaret — 

A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  1,1,  56 : 

“I  would  my  father  look’d  but  with  my 
eyes.” 

And  that  was  all. 

I  will  astonish  you  by  saying  that  I  did  not 
grow  angry.  I  blush  to  confess  that  the 
thought  of  my  daughter’s  college  course  never 
crossed  my  mind.  Instead  I  reflected  what  a 
grand  match  they  made.  Ah,  the  young  ras¬ 
cals  !  And  so  I  threw  the  paper  where  it  might 
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appear  to  have  blown  by  chance  and  chuckled 
on  my  way  to  bed.  Was  ever  old  father  so 
overmatched  ? 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  morrow,  wfien  the 
lesson  had  begun  and  the  Shakespeare  book 
had  been  opened,  I  came  in  from  the  veranda. 

“Most  potent,  grave  and  reverend  signior,” 

I  said,  “and  you,  madam;  Romans,  country¬ 
men  and  lovers,  I  could  harrow  up  your  souls 
by  telling  the  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  your 
whole  course  of  love,  but  in  this  case  I  intend 
that  the  course  of  true  love  shall  run  smooth 
for  once.  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a 
wound!  Ahem!  However,  although  I  know 
that  there’s  not  much  in  a  name,  and  a  rose  by 
any  other  name,  etc.,  still  I  am  curious  to 


know  whether  this  particular  Romeo  is  travel¬ 
ing  under  his  own  cognomen.” 

“Why,  papa,  eh, — Professor  John  Philips.” 

“Harpswell  ?” 

“He  plays  the  harp  beautifully,  papa.  Don’t 
you,  professor?” 

“So  be  it !”  quoth  I,  and  I  turned  to  the  open 
Shakespeare.  There  lay  the  yellow  scrap  of 
paper  and  a  new  entry  was  written  on  it  in 
the  strong  black  script: 

Twelfth  Night,  II,  III,  51* 

The  book  was  open  to  the  passage. 

“Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty. 

Youth’s  a  stuff  will  not  endure.” 

The  young  couple  were  lost  in  each  other’s 
eyes.  I  stole  softly  out  to  my  roses.  Ah,  I 
was  young  once ! 


SCntgI|ta  of  tlj?  lhaarJj  i>arramfttt 


“I  found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 

I  mark’d  Him  in  the  flowering  of  His  fields. 
But  in  His  ways  with  men  I  find  Him  not.” 

The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  heard  these  moanings 
from  the  tent  of  the  great  King  Arthur  just 
before  the  “last  weird  battle  of  the  west.” 

Arthur  was  discouraged;  many  of  his  tried 
and  trusted  knights  had  failed  him  and  his 
heart  was  well  nigh  broken  ere  he  fought  his 
last  great  fight.  Arthur’s  knights  are  gone 
and  the  Round  Table  is  no  more,  but  Arthur’s 
cause  still  lives,  and  the  Round  Table  is  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Holy  Banquet  Table,  where  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  gather  today  and  learn  the 
spirit  of  eternal  knighthood.  It  was  to  serve 
this  cause,  to  preserve  this  spirit  of  knightly 
purity,  to  stand  as  faithful  attendants  at  the 
Great  Banquet  Table,  that  seven  hundred 
young  men  of  Boston  College  assembled  in  the 
Church  on  Friday,  November  ist.  Knights  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  they  are  called,  and 


they  pledge  themselves  to  go  at  least  once  a 
week  to  Ploly  Communion,  and  they  wear  a 
badge  as  an  external  token  of  their  loyalty. 
Five  hundred  new  knights  were  received  on 
this  day,  and  the  angels  of  heaven  must  have 
rejoiced  to  hear  from  seven  hundred  youthful 
hearts : 

“We  come  before  Thee,  dear  Jesus,  to 
promise  lifelong  fealty  and  devotion  to  Thy 
sacred  cause  and  ask  admission  to  the  body¬ 
guard  of  devoted  knights  who  guard  Thy 
altar  throne.” 

Men  are  prone  in  these  days  to  look  for  God 
in  nature,  in  the  “shining  of  the  stars,”  nay, 
even  to  deny  that  God  is  in  the  heavens  and 
that  the  heavens  themselves  tell  of  His  glory. 
“In  His  ways  with  men”  they  find  Him  not. 
May  the  Knights  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  be 
living  examples  of  the  truth  that  “In  His  ways 
with  men  Christ  can  be  found.”  Remember,  it 
is  His  delight  to  “be  with  the  children  of  men.” 
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Frank  X.  Sallaway,  ’13 


HEN  one  recalls  his  memory  of  a 
play,  there  is  generally  one  scene, 
and  very  often  only  one  scene, 
around  which  the  whole  action  clusters. 
To  remember  it  is  to  recall  to  mind  all 
there  was  of  merit  in  the  play.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  case  in  the  marvellous  play  of 
Shakespeare — “Macbeth.”  Perhaps  the  ban¬ 

quet  scene  is  the  most  memorable — yet  could 
we  truly  say  that  we  had  an  adequate  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  play  if  we  failed  to  recollect  the 
mental  combat  between  Lady  Macbeth  and  her 
wavering  husband  or  the  thrilling  murder 
scene,  or  on  the  other  hand,  the  pitiful  break¬ 
down  of  this  “Tigress  of  Inverness”?  One  can¬ 
not  but  notice  that  in  “Macbeth”  there  is  never 
any  inaction ;  there  are  very  few  of  those  men¬ 
tal  combats  which  characterize  the  other  plays 
— for  instance,  “Hamlet;”  and  so  in  an  at¬ 
tempt,  such  as  this,  to  pick  out  and  remark 
upon  the  greatest  scenes  in  the  play,  we  use 
the  greatest  pivot  points  of  the  action  only  and 
these  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  are  those  indi¬ 
cated  above,  namely — Lady  Macbeth’s  encour¬ 
agement  of  her  husband — the  murder  of  Dun¬ 
can — the  banquet  scene,  and  the  sleepwalking 
scene. 

The  first  scene  we  mention  comes  as  a  cli¬ 
max  of  the  first  act,  in  scene  VII.  Already 
we  have  witnessed  Macbeth’s  temptation,  and 
his  wilful  dallying  with  it ;  he  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  communicate  his  hopes  to  his  wife  with 
the  information  of  his  kings  coming  to  their 
castle.  Both  so  far  have  looked  upon  this 
chance  as  due  to  fate  which  has  decreed  in  the 
shape  of  witches’  prophecies  that  Macbeth 
be  king.  She  has  masked  her  real  feelings  by 


a  hypocritical  welcome  to  the  king,  and  then, 
having  made  everything  ready  for  the  deed  she 
has  planned,  has  found  her  husband  wavering, 
tormented  by  considerations  of  prudence,  jus¬ 
tice,  gratitude,  self-protection  and  duty  as 
friend,  kinsman  and  subject.  Is  she  daunted 
in  her  intention  ?  She  commences  by  a  taunt. 

“Are  thou  afeared  to  be  the  same  in  thine 
own  act  and  valour  as  thou  art  in  desire?”  She 
reproaches  him  as  unmanly,  in  effect  she  calls 
him  a  hero  only  in  boasts  of  deeds,  which 
when  circumstances  concur  to  favor  their  fulfil¬ 
ment  he  is  too  cowardly  to  redeem  and  what 
could  be  a  greater  spur  to  action?  Then,  in 
one  of  the  strongest  passages  of  the  play,  she 
expresses  her  regard  for  a  promise  sworn  with 
the  solemnity  with  which  Macbeth  had  sworn 
to  murder  Duncan.  Then,  when  he  is  vacil¬ 
lating — “If  we  should  fail?” — she  tactfully 
outlines  her  plan  of  campaign— minimizing 
the  possibility  of  failure,  to  which  Macbeth 
answers:  “Bring  forth  men-children  only,  for 
thy  dauntless  spirit  should  compose  nothing 
but  males.”  Thus  is  his  courage  rekindled  by 
the  reproaches  of  this  “she  devil,”  and  with 
the  words,  “I  am  settled,  and  bend  up  each 
corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat,”  is  ended 
the  greatest  mental  combat  in  the  whole  play. 

We  next  see  perhaps  the  most  thrilling  scene 
of  this  tragedy — the  murder  of  the  meek  and 
virtuous  king,  Duncan.  Macbeth’s  vacillating 
character  again  causes  him  to  hesitate  on  his 
very  way  into  the  chamber  where  sleeps  his 
victim.  His  “heat-oppressed  brain”  presents 
to  his  mind’s  eye  the  fatal  vision  of  a  bloody 
dagger  marshalling  him  the  way  he  was  going. 
He  disappears  into  the  king’s  chamber  and  all 
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is  silence!  He  re-enters  and  encounters  his 
wife,  his  disturbed  mental  state  is  clearly  pic¬ 
tured  from  the  hallucinations  he  has  undergone 
— he  is  all  unstrung,  even  forgetting  to  leave 
the  dagger  in  the  room.  Lady  Macbeth  is  equal 
to  the  occasion,  however,  and  reassures  her 
frightened  husband  in  a  way  that  leads  us  to 
believe  she  is  immune  from  fear.  ^‘Think  not 
so  brainsickly  of  things.”  When  Macbeth  re¬ 
fuses  to  replace  the  dagger  with  the  words : 

“I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done. 

Look  on ’t  again — I  dare  not !” 

She  answers, 

“Infirm  of  purpose! 

Give  me  the  daggers !  The  sleeping  and  the 
dead 

Are  but  as  pictures.  ’Tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil !  If  he  do  bleed 
ril  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  *  *  * 

My  hands  are  of  your  color.  But  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white !” 

Macbeth  breaks  down  here  under  the  fear¬ 
ful  strain,  and  then  Shakespeare  heightens  the 
tension  by  the  knocking  at  the  gate.  Lady 
Macbeth  immediately  urges  Macbeth  to  retire 
to  their  chamber,  where  a  little  water  will 
clear  them  of  the  deed.  But  Macbeth  is  lost 
in  thought,  fails  to  see  his  danger,  despite  the 
frantic  urging  of  his  wife.  The  knocking  in¬ 
creases,  and  with  a  despairing  cry  of 

“Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking.  I  would 
thou  couldst!” 

he  is  dragged  to  his  room  by  his  wife  just  as 
the  porter  arrives  to  open  the  gate  for 
Macduff,  who  discovers  the  murder. 

The  banquet  scene  is  one  of  splendor  and 
half  barbaric  luxury,  and  for  that  reason  as 
well  as  for  the  acting  it  calls  forth,  it  is  the 
one  which  remains  longest  in  memory. 

This  act  also  contains  the  climax  of  the  play. 
The  triumph  of  the  ambitions  of  Macbeth  and 


the  decline  of  his  power  are  indicated  in  the 
same  sentence.  A  most  remarkable  thing 
about  this  passage  is  that  the  climax  is  so 
placed  that  it  is  the  same  number  of  words 
distant  from  the  beginning  and  from  the  end 
— exactly  centrally  located.  The  words  re¬ 
garding  Banquo,  “His  throat  is  cut,”  lead 
Macbeth  to  believe  he  is  safe  from  even  the 
prophecy  of  the  weird  woman.  But  the  next 
remark,  “Fleance  is  ’scaped,”  marks  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  downfall.  Then  Macbeth  real¬ 
izes  that  his  worriment  has  received  no  siur- 
cease,  that  to  secure  his  position  he  must  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  bloody  work.  However,  he  is  re¬ 
called  to  the  present  by  his  wife,  who  bids  him 
welcome  the  guests.  He  is  about  to  sit  with 
them,  after  commenting  with  regret  upon  the 
absence  of  Banquo,  when,  lo!  he  beholds  his 
ghost  seated  in  his  own  chair.  He  starts  and 
thereby  alarms  the  guests.  But  again  Lady 
Macbeth  smoothes  over  the  difficulty,  and  by 
taunts  and  then  words  of  encouragement 
raises  his  spirits  and  leads  him  to  face  the 
guests  again.  But  upon  the  mention  of  Ban- 
quo’s  name  he  fancies  he  sees  the  ghost  agaiu 
and  bursts  out  into  the  famous  words  of  that 
descriptive  apostrophe : 

“Avaunt  and  quit  my  sight!  let  the  earth 
hide  thee! 

Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold. 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with ! 

What  man  dare  I  dare. 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  Hyrcan  tiger. 

Take  any  shape  but  that  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.  Or  be  alive  again 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 

If  trembling  I  inhabit  then  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.  Hence,  horrible  shado*v, 
Unreal  mockery,  hence!” 
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Of  course,  such  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
host  can  scarcely  go  unnoticed  even  in  spite  of 
whatever  tact  Lady  Macbeth  may  summon  to 
the  exigency,  and  the  banquet  breaks  up  in 
confusion. 

Sadly  Macbeth  realizes  that  he  is  now  not  an 
instrument  of  Providence  or  Fate,  but  merely 
a  common  murderer  who  must  continue  his 
course. 

‘‘I  am  in  blood 

Steeped  in  so  far  that  should  I  wade  no  more 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o’er  *  *  * 

We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.” 

The  course  of  Macbeth  from  this  period  on¬ 
ward  is  noteworthy  as  forming  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  his  wife.  We  have  noticed 
throughout  that  the  emotions  which  stir  Mac¬ 
beth  are  always  expressed,  he  gives  way  to 
these  feelings,  but  many  critics  ascribed  the 
sudden  breay^">wn  of  Lady  Macbeth  to  the 
fact  that  h(  ‘  Emotions  are  never  expressed ; 
her  feelings  always  pent  up  within  her  soul 
finally  r  'e  nature  to  weaken  suddenly,  and 
we  are  ^.van  a  glimpse  of  her  pitiful  condition 
in  the  famous  sleepwalking  scene. 

This  scene  opens  with  a  discussion  in  the 
presence  of  a  doctor,  in  which  he  relates  the 
happenings  he  had  witnessed  in  shadowing  the 
queen.  He  is  in  the  act  of  describing  his  ex¬ 
perience  minutely  when  she  enters,  fast  asleep, 
carrying  the  light  which  by  her  command  was 
always  near  her.  Then  she  speaks  incoher¬ 
ently,  manifesting  the  disordered  state  of  her 


mind.  What  pitiful  wanderings  her  words 
betray ! 

“Out,  damned  spot !  Out !  I  say !  One,  two 
(referring  to  the  bell  which  gave  Macbeth  the 
signal  for  the  murder),  why,  then,  ’tis  time  to 
do  it.  Hell  is  murky!  Fie,  my  lord,  fie!  A 
soldier  and  afeared?  What  need  we  fear  who 
know  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power  to  ac¬ 
count?  Yet  who  would  have  thought  the  old 
man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him?  *  *  * 
The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife.  Where  is  she 
now?  What,  will  these  hands  ne’er  be  clean? 
Here’s  the  smell  of  blood  still,  all  the  per¬ 
fumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand.  Oh— oh— oh!  *  *  *  Wash  your  hands, 
put  on  your  nightgown,  look  not  so  pale.  I 
tell  you  yet  again,  Banquo’s  buried,  he  cannot 
come  out  on’s  grave.  To  bed,  to  bed,  there’s 
knocking  at  the  gate.  Come,  come,  come, 
come,  give  me  your  hand.  What’s  done  can¬ 
not  be  undone.  To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed !” 

Comment  on  this  sadly  powerful  scene  is 
well  nigh  useless;  she  who  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  play  was  the  great  moving  force  has 
fallen  like  a  shattered  column,  and  no  sadder 
lines  appear  in  all  literature  than  those  of 
Macbeth  when  a  little  later  he  hears  of  her 
death : 

“Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 

Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more ;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing.” 
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CSl;Ubr(n  of 

John  F.  Bradley,  ’15 

The  narrow  street  was  teeming  with  chil¬ 
dren,  some  running,  some  walking,  some  tod¬ 
dling.  It  seemed  as  if  the  young  of  all  na¬ 
tions  had  been  merged  within  the  confines  of 
a  large  schoolhouse  in  the  midst  of  Boston’s 
foreign  section.  And  what  a  gathering  of 
color  and  countenance!  What  a  variety  of  cos¬ 
tume  and  character  1  The  alley-like  street 
seemed  in  truth  to  be  a  monstrous  kaleido¬ 
scope,  but  sad,  oh,  so  sad.  Some  of  the  little 
faces  were  brown,  but  browned  by  nature,  not 
by  the  sun.  Many  were  white  from  lack  of 
wholesome  air  or  from  the  inroads  of  malig¬ 
nant  disease.  Each  countenance  seemed  to  re¬ 
flect  a  different  soul.  Some  appeared  to  be 
intelligent,  some  stupid,  others  were  happy, 
more  were  sad  or  indifferent,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  seemed  deep  in  thought  or 
plunged  in  the  depths  of  a  hopeless  apathy.  In¬ 
deed  the  only  thing  which  they  gave  evidence 
of  possessing  in  common  was  that  which  they 
had  in  fuller  measure  than  any  other  of  their 
possession  s — po  ve  r  ty . 

All  this  I  noted,  and  a  chill  played  coldly 
about  my  spinal  column  as  I  lost  myself  in  re¬ 
flection.  Then  Sophomore-like  I  mused. 

My  interest  aroused,  I  followed  a  small 
group  homeward.  As  I  progressed  I  mar¬ 
velled,  marvelled  at  the  endurance  of  those 
childish  forms.  Surely  no  human  being  could 
exist  in  the  wretched  tenements  which  I  passed, 
musty  cellars  whose  open  doors  but  served  to 
impregnate  the  outdoor  air  with  foul  odors 
rather  than  to  expurgate  their  own  stifling  at¬ 
mospheres.  Summoning  all  my  courage  and 


holding  my  breath  I  made  bold  to  examine 
from  the  threshold  the  interior  of  one  of  these 
germ  hatcheries. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  square  stone- walled 
cellar,  damp,  dark  and  dingy,  whose  only 
egress  for  light  and  air  was  the  doorway  in 
which  I  was  standing.  In  one  corner  an  old 
couch,  possessing,  in  lieu  of  a  fourth  leg,  an 
empty  box,  formed  the  resting  place  of  an 
ancient,  one-eyed  cat,  which  blinked  dolefully 
with  its  remaining  yellowish  orb  and  showed 
its  toothless  gums  in  a  painfully  cracked  and 
plaintive  meiu.  The  rest  of  the  cellar  is  easily 
described.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  a  huge  heap 
cf  rubbish,  broken  plaster,  old  paper,  a  few 
rags  and  pieces  of  broken  glass  piled  ceiling- 
high  against  two  walls  and  covering  the  floor 
to  the  very  spot  where  I  stood. 

The  odor  was  anything  but  pleasant,  so  I 
moved  on.  At  the  next  crossing  I  paused  to 
watch  a  funeral  in  its  doleful  passage,  but  as 
I  noted  the  white  hearse  and  tiny  casket  my 
fancy  strayed  and  my  gaze  became  fixed  upon 
a  fragile,  withered  flower  lying  crumpled  and 
trodden  in  the  gutter’s  mud  and  I  wondered 
not — I  wondered  not. 

%ngl;tfn  Up 

William  McCarthy,  ’15 

“Brighten  Up!  Try  It  and  See!”  were  the 
words  in  large  type  over  an  advertisement, 
proclaiming  the  result  of  the  use  of  a  certain 
stove  polish.  Likewise  kind  words  and  kind 
acts  “brighten  up”  the  lives  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  lighten  the  weight  of  their  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  make  the  world  cheerful  and  better. 
Try  it  and  see! 
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(Li\t  Stria  af  tljr  Air 

Frederick  Wennerberg,  ’15 

You  of  the  city  who  care  for  feathered 
friends  have  had  only  the  dull  mechanic  guilds 
of  sparrow  and  pigeon  to  greet  you  all  the 
year ;  but  I,  in  my  suburban  street,  where  town 
and  country  shake  hands,  have  rejoiced  in 
gorgeous  songsters  all  summer.  Blithe  little 
beauties !  How  their  tiny  throats  bubbled  with 
lilting  music  and  reed-like  whistle  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night !  How  they  gossiped  and  chuckled 
under  the  eaves  o’  rainy  days !  That  lasted  as 
long  as  the  eaves  aflforded  warm  shelter  and 
our  trees  bowered  snug  nests  or  fragrant  fruit. 
But  now,  when  the  colder  winds  have  come 
and  the  trees  grown  bare,  behold !  My  pretty 
friends  are  flown.  Now  only  the  dusty  little 
sparrows  and  pompous  pigeons  remain  to 
cheer  me. 

Ah,  summer  flatterers  of  the  world,  when 
the  bleak  season  of  adversity  has  come  how 
nimbly  do  you  betake  your  gay  plumage  to 
warmer  hillsides,  leaving  the  bare  orchards  of 
your  benefactors  to  homelier,  truer  friends ! 

^rttin0  to  tl|f.  Slop 

John  J.  Curtin/  y 

Have  you  noticed  the  fa«t  that  there  are  few 
high  steeplejacks  in  the  world?  This  only  goes 
t(j,  show  that  the  highest  rungs  of  the  ladder  of 
success  are  never  overcrowded. 

In  a  handicap  race,  the  scratch  man  gener¬ 
ally  finishes  among  the  leaders,  if  he  does  not 
beat  them.  Thus,  in  business,  whatever  occu¬ 
pation  you  are  in,  the  best  trained  man,  like 
the  scratch  man.  gets  to  the  front,  while  the 
man  who  is  not  so  well  educated  and  therefore 
not  trained,  like  the  handicap  man,  stays 
ahead  of  the  former  man  for  a  while,  but 
finally  has  to  give  way  to  the  better  trained 
opponent. 


Hutu  &BBon0 

Joseph  Norton,  ’15 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  way  that  moths,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  light,  fly  about  a  lamp  on  sum¬ 
mer  evenings?  No  sooner  is  the  light  struck 
than  countless  numbers  of  these  little  insects, 
some  rivalling  an  aviator  with  their  spirals  and 
lightninglike  swoops,  sweep  all  about  in  a 
circle.  Then  enticed  by  the  brilliant  light  and 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  they  finally  fly 
against  the  lamp,  singe  their  wings  and  fall  to 
their  doom. 

How  many  of  us  resemble  the  moths  when 
there  is  a  question  of  worldly  pleasures.  At 
first  we  enjoy  them  in  a  legitimate  way,  but  in 
time  giving  into  this  temptation  and  that  temp¬ 
tation  we  fly  too  near  sin,  singe  our  wings,  or 
in  other  words,  lose  grace,  and  fall. 

The  other  day  I  read  of  the  collapse  of  a 
building  resulting  in  the  death  of  several  men. 
The  usual  causes  of¥ered  for  the  fatality  were 
inferior  material  and  faulty  and  weak  con¬ 
struction  in  the  foundation,  so  that  when  a 
test  came  the  structure  collapsed. 

Some  human  beings  bear  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  building.  In  youth,  when  the 
foundation  of  a  whole  life  is  laid,  little  defects 
are  not  corrected,  little  faults  are  allowed  to 
grow.  When  manhood  is  reached  the  charac¬ 
ter,  honeycombed  as  it  were  with  defects,  is 
weakened  before  great  temptations  and  hence 
we  fall  into  great  sins. 

31}f  Olliaittber  nf  ^nrrnro 

Frank  Cogan,  ’15 

The  terrible  luxuriousness  of  everything, 
the  repulsive  comfortableness  of  that  cush¬ 
ioned  seat,  and  the  horrible  gentleness  of  the 
smiling  attendant  do  little  to  soothe  my  feel¬ 
ings  as  I  enter  this  chamber  of  horrors,  sit  in 
that  terrible  seat,  and  shut  my  eyes  lest  my 
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heart  fail  me.  A  touch  of  cold  steel,  a  grind¬ 
ing  pressure,  a  fearful  wrench,  a  tug,  a  pull 
and  a  yank  take  away  what  little  courage  I 
possess ;  and  a  gasp  is  all  I  can  summon  to  do 
the  duty  of  a  scream.  Everything  grows  hazy, 
the  sounds  of  the  street  grow  faint,  and  con¬ 
sciousness  is  packing  up  its  grip  to  go  travell¬ 
ing  when  it  is  suddenly  called  back  by  the  voice 
of  that  horribly  gentle  attendant:  “All  over 
now ;  that  tooth  will  never  ache  again.” 

UtiBt  ! 

Leo  Birmingham,  ’15 

“The  next  stop  is  the  last  one;  be  ready  to 
get  off,”  shouted  the  conductor. 

His  voice  broke  in  upon  my  thoughts,  direct¬ 
ing  them  into  another  channel.  “Be  ready  to 
get  off.”  What  good  advice,  I  thought.  When 
we  have  reached  our  last  stop  in  the  journey 
of  life,  when  the  car  of  life  stops  with  a  jolt. 


shall  we  be  ready  to  get  off?  Prepare  your¬ 
selves  for  it,  so  that  when  the  last  summons  is 
called  by  the  conductor,  Death,  you  will  not  be 
found  sleeping  in  your  seat. 

John  J.  Connor,  ’15 

A  morning  newspaper  of  recent  date  tells 
how  a  little  child  fell  off  a  wharf  at  the  wat¬ 
er’s  edge.  The  child’s  clothes  caught  on  a  nail 
in  the  wooden  pier  and  the  child  hung  sus¬ 
pended  above  the  water  for  nearly  an  hour, 
until  help  came.  How  poor  an  instrument 
may  do  a  noble  deed !  An  old  rusty  nail  saved 
a  little  child’s  life.  With  us,  a  bright  smile 
among  our  fellows,  a  kind  word  among  our 
friends,  a  small  gift  among  the  poor  and 
needy,  may  do  a  world  of  good,  and  bring  a 
little  life  and  sunshine  into  lives  that  have  been 
darkened  with  misfortune  and  grief. 


Jtt 

John  B.  Fitzgerald,  ’15 


Upon  the  earth  a  gentle  dew  is  falling. 

The  heavens  are  with  myriad  stars  alight. 
The  moon,  whose  fires  the  hidden  sun  is  light¬ 
ing, 

Makes  soft  the  gentle  beauty  of  the  night 
Her  silv’ry  rays  a  sleeping  earth  illumine 
Lawns,  meadows,  inky  spots  in  fields  of 
light. 

Dark  woodlands  where  the  rustling  oaks  are 
sighing 

With  pines  and  cedars  black  as  gloomy 
night. 


A  shining  lake  lies  level  in  the  valley. 

And  ripplets,  sparkling,  dance  upon  its  tide. 
The  bright  stars  on  its  shimmering  bosom 
cluster 

Like  heavenly  gems  in  their  deep  vault  and 
wide. 

We  gaze  upon  this  scene  of  wond’rous  beauty. 
And  earth  with  all  its  splendors  lying  fair 
Brings  thoughts  of  Him  whose  Hand  has 
wrought  these  wonders. 

Whose  Hand  has  given  them  their  splendors 


rare. 
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iUuatr-ilak^ra 

Editor 


HO  has  not  heard  of  the  Pied  Piper 
of  Hamelin?  Great  rats,  small  rats, 
young  rats  and  old  rats — how  they 
all  trooped  after  the  piper!  Is  this 
a  tribute  to  the  old-time  pipe  that  the  fren¬ 
zied  rodents  should  wriggle  and  writhe, 
and  squeak  and  dance  to  its  music?  Is 
it  a  tribute  to  the  ancient  lyre  that  the  trees  of 
the  forest  should  bow  down  in  sweeping  ma¬ 
jesty  to  its  melodic  strains?  Is  it  to  the  honor 
of  David’s  harp  in  days  long  gone,  that  the 
madman  Saul  should  sit  in  childlike  wonder  at 
the  touch  of  its  strings? 

Tribute  or  no  tribute,  honor  or  no  honor, 
here  lies  a  great  power;  trees,  rats  and  mad¬ 
men,  think  of  it — all  drawn,  charmed,  enrap¬ 
tured  by  music  1 

Music,  Music!  The  world’s  story  is  full  of  it. 
The  trumpet  and  the  lyre,  the  harp  and  the 
oaten  flute,  figure  in  all  the  festivities  of  the 
days  of  old ;  the  shepherd  sat  on  the  hillside 
and  piped  to  his  lady-love,  and  the  rugged  son 
of  Erin  marched  gaily  to  battle  with  “his  wild 
harp  slung  behind  him.”  Byron  loved  to  walk 
“by  the  deep  sea  with  music  in  its  roar,”  and 
Wordsworth’s  old  shepherd  for  all  his  eighty 
years  oftentimes  heard  the  wind 
“Make  subterraneous  music  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills.” 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  too,  when  near  his 
death  longed  to  hear  music,  and  even  through¬ 
out  his  life  he  seemed  ever  enjoying  some  rap¬ 
turous  strains  heard  only  by  himself. 

The  restless  sea  and  the  mountain  torrent, 
the  murmuring  pines  and  the  winds  of  heaven 
— must  we  go  to  these  to  find  music?  Is  the 
great  heart  of  nature  the  solitary  music  mak¬ 


er,  and  must  the  heart  of  man,  silent  and  muf¬ 
fled,  go  pulsing  on  with  never  a  note  to  quick¬ 
en  our  steps  in  the  march  of  life  and  never  a 
song  to  make  us  smile  on  our  way  through  the 
valley  of  tears?  Oh,  go  deep  enough  into  the 
human  heart  and  you  will  find  music ;  knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you ;  seek  and  you 
shall  find.  But  for  this,  you  must  be  a  music- 
maker  yourself ;  like  the  old-time  minstrel  you 
must  ever  have  the  harp  on  your  shoulder  and 
joy-giving  words  upon  your  lips.  When  you 
try  to  reach  a  human  heart,  remember  you  are 
entering  a  sanctuary  where  burns  a  sacred 
fire,  and  where  a  great  instrument  lies  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  tuned.  Tune  it  with  the  right  key; 
be  a  master  music-maker;  run  through  the 
highways  and  byways  of  life  with  merriment 
in  your  eye  and  gladness  in  your  voice;  the 
world  needs  music.  There  is  enough  sadness 
without  your  adding  to  it.  Some  indeed  are 
veritable  weeping  willows,  bending  over  the 
river  of  life  with  a  sad  and  mournful  sighing, 
never  looking  up  to  hear  the  great  oratorios, 
even  being  sung  round  about  them ;  they  bring 
a  wailing  and  a  weeping  with  them  wherever 
they  go  and  life  has  no  sweetness  for  them. 

Now,  to  be  a  music-maker,  you  need  not  be 
a  buffoon,  nor  a  heartless,  light-brained  Will 
o’  the  wisp.  God’s  chastening  nod  may  have 
found  its  way  to  your  heart,  and  you  may  have 
eaten  your  bread  in  sorrow ;  the  music  may  at 
times  have  fled  from  your  own  life  and  like 
Magdalen  of  old  you  may  have  sat  by  the  tomb 
and  wept.  But  if  you  are  a  real  music-maker, 
only  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts  will  read  all 
this  in  your  eye;  in  secret,  like  a  child  you  will 
lay  your  head  on  His  bosom  and  tell  the  great 
story  to  Him  and  you  will  go  out  among  men. 
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and  your  journey  will  be  like  “the  passing  of 
exquisite  music.” 

You  know  how  an  army  marches  to  an  in¬ 
spiring  tune,  and  an  army  is  only  a  collection 
of  human  hearts;  it  matters  not  whether  the 
uniform  be  the  heavy  plate  o-f  the  Roman  sol¬ 
dier,  or  mail-coat  of  the  mediaeval  knight;  it 
may  be  the  Lincoln  green  of  the  old  English 
archer,  or  the  gay  plaid  of  the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands,  British  red  or  American  blue — ^beneath 
them  all  the  heart  beats  ever  the  same.  So, 
be  a  music-maker  in  the  great  army ;  let  your 
kindness  and  your  cheerfulness,  your  encour¬ 
agement  and  praise,  be  the  fifes  and  drums  to 
quicken  the  steps  and  inspire  the  hearts  of  the 
soldier-pilgrims.  Drop  back  now  and  then 


and  say  a  word  to  the  stragglers,  and  make 
them  feel  that  they  can  keep  up  with  the  line 
of  march  if  they  will  only  listen  to  the  music. 
You  are  here  only  for  a  short  while ;  the  march 
is  not  so  very  long;  make  music  in  even  one 
heart  and  it  will  spread  as  only  heart  music 
can  spread.  Do  not  think  yourself  unfit  for 
such  a  part:  remember  the  little  violet  “half 
hidden  from  the  eye” ;  you  may  live  unknown 
and  few  may  know  “when  you  have  ceased  to 
be,”  but  if  you  have  been  a  music-maker,  when 
the  days  and  years  have  been  numbered  over 
your  grave,  at  least  one  heart  will  cry : 

“And  he  is  in  his  grave. 

And,  oh,  the  difference  to  me.” 


A  Ufamating 

IFrancis  Ryan,  '16 


Literature  is  a  great  storehouse,  a  capacious 
barn,  wherein,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  gathered  the  mellow  harvests  of  man’s 
efforts  to  express  himself  in  words  of  truth 
and  beauty.  All  the  stubble,  all  the  weeds,  all 
the  rank  growth  in  the  fields  of  human  expres¬ 
sion  have  been  cast  out.  Nothing  has  been 
gathered  in  but  the  best  products  of  the  mind, 
the  finest  and  ripest  grains  of  human  thought. 

Orators,  poets,  story-tellers,  minstrels,  hu¬ 
morists — all  have  joined  in  this  merry  harvest¬ 
ing  and  have  filled  to  overflowing  the  great 
barns  of  Literature. 

The  poets  have  gone  in  loaded  with  the 
sheaves  of  beautiful  thoughts  and  wondrous 
deeds  which  they  have  bound  into  song.  The 


orators  have  poured  into  the  barns  all  the 
reapings  of  their  brilliant  minds.  The  story¬ 
tellers  have  entered  bearing  the  fruits  of  their 
observations  in  great  basketsful  of  love,  ad¬ 
venture,  and  conquest.  Finally,  trailing  in 
behind,  have  come  the  rollicking  humorists 
poking  fun  at  their  fellow-workers  in  the 
field. 

And  the  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  this  merry 
squad  of  workers  have  given  the  products  of 
their  toil  and  labor  in  the  fields  of  expression 
to  all  who  come  to  receive  them.  They  have 
thrown  open  wide  the  doors  of  this  great  store¬ 
house  and  have  invited  all  to  come  and  fill  up 
the  bins  and  cellars  of  the  mind  with  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  and  the  crops  of  their  fertile  in¬ 
tellects. 
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f  atijna  of  iiarbdii 

Patrick  J.  Hiffsrins,  '14 


MOMENTARY  survey  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  drama  reveals  the  fact 
that,  of  the  two  species  of  drama, 
tragedy  and  comedy,  tragedy  has  made 
the  more  distinct  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  men.  This  observation  is  clearly 
proven  by  the  intense  discussion  caused  among 
men  by  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
Ancient  Greece.  The  reason  for  such  differ¬ 
ence  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  difference  between 
the  pathos-producing  forces  of  each  species. 
For,  just  as  engraved  limestone  yields  up  its 
imprint  sooner  than  engraved  granite,  so  the 
sterner  passions  stamped  by  tragedy  retain 
their  impressions  longer  than  the  softer  pas¬ 
sions  which  comedy  affects.  Since,  therefore, 
pathos  contains  the  real  distinction  between 
tragedy  and  comedy,  and  since  Aristotle  and 
other  critics  agree  that  the  scope  of  tragedy  is 
to  purify  the  passions  of  men  by  means  of  the 
passions  of  pity  and  fear,  we  may,  therefore, 
conclude  that  the  height  of  tragic  greatness  is 
measured  by  the  influence  of  the  tragedy  upon 
the  passions,  or  in  other  words,  by  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  pathos.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
critics,  skilful  and  dexterous,  have  sounded  the 
praises  of  Shakespeare’s  art,  our  work  shall 
be,  not  to  criticise,  but  to  analyze  the  influence 
of  the  tragedy,  Macbeth,  upon  the  two  pas¬ 
sions  of  pity  and  fear. 

The  formation  of  the  pathos  of  Macbeth  is, 
however,  so  intimately  and  compactly  bound 
up  with  the  two  principal  characters  of  the 
play,  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth,  that  sep¬ 
aration  of  pathos  from  these  two  characters  is 
impossible.  Hence  a  logical  analysis  of  the 
progress  of  the  pathos  must  be  made,  not  by  a 


consideration  of  every  scene  and  character,  but 
of  the  two  principals  alone.  For  whatever 
emotions  we  feel  at  the  deaths  of  Duncan, 
Banquo,  and  Macduff’s  family,  must  be  taken 
as  mere  constructional  aids  in  the  raising  of 
the  main  edifice  upon  the  two  principals.  We 
shall,  in  our  inspection  of  the  pathos,  follow 
the  course  of  Macbeth  and  his  unfortunate 
wife,  not  by  successive  examinations  of  their 
entire  histories,  but  by  successive  examina¬ 
tions  of  parallel  epochs  in  their  histories. 

The  first  epoch  of  Macbeth’s  life,  which  is 
described  in  the  play  as  ending  with  the  first 
meeting  with  the  witches,  apart  from  the  un¬ 
canny  sensation  furnished  by  those  weird 
women,  reveals  no  cause  for  pity  or  terror  in 
the  Thane’s  actions.  As  he  is  pictured  to  us 
by  the  words  of  those  who  saw  him  in  action 
and  who  knew  him  intimately,  he  possesses  the 
very  essence  of  military  bravery.  “Brave 
Macbeth — well  he  deserves  that  name,”  pro¬ 
claims  the  wounded  soldier.  “O  valiant  cous¬ 
in,”  echoes  the  gentle  Duncan,  and  to  confirm 
their  praises,  the  worthy  Thane  of  Ross  in¬ 
vents  a  stronger  epithet  and  names  Macbeth 
“Bellona’s  bridegroom.” 

Hence,  it  is  evident  that,  whilst  the 
first  epoch  of  Macbeth’s  history  does,  indeed, 
excite  our  admiration  for  him,  it  leaves  the 
passions  of  pity  and  terror  undisturbed. 

The  first  period  in  the  story  of  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth,  in  a  similar  way,  apparently  ignores  the 
two  essential  passions  of  the  tragedy,  pity  and 
fear.  In  her  first  appearance,  however.  Lady 
Macbeth  is,  in  character,  directly  opposite  to 
Macbeth.  Whereas  he,  the  lord,  had  appeared 
brave,  true  and  loyal,  a  soldier  worthy  of 
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praise  indeed,  she,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  in 
form  a  soldier’s  wife,  but,  in  spirit  and  inclina¬ 
tion,  a  bloodthirsty  monster,  treacherous,  false 
and  cunning.  She  exiles  from  her  heart  and 
soul  all  the  essential  qualities  not  only  of  a 
gentle  woman  but  even  of  a  soldier’s  wife ;  she 
banishes  her  gentlest  impulses,  rebukes  her 
softer  nature,  tears  from  her  bosom  her  moth¬ 
erly  instinct,  seeks  fiercely  to  unsex  herself, 
and  becomes  well  worthy  to  be  the  mother,  not 
only  of  men  children  alone,  but  of  bloodthirsty 
brutes.  Her  deliberate  ferociousness  prompts 
an  exclamation  of  amazement  from  Macbeth 
and  awes  him  into  submission.  Her  marvel¬ 
ous  maintenance  of  composure  under  the  ter¬ 
rible  strain  she  bears  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a 
demoniacal  passion  of  envy  and  ambition. 
Such  qualities,  such  unholy  attributes,  in  a 
feminine  character  are,  however,  not  in  the 
least  agitative  either  of  pity  or  of  fear,  but 
rather  of  deep  horror  and  detestation.  Conse¬ 
quently,  since  we  find  that  the  first  epoch  of 
Lady  Macbeth’s  history  ending  with  the  death 
of  Duncan,  produces,  in  a  fashion  similar  to 
that  of  Macbeth’s  first  epoch,  neither  pity  nor 
fear,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  poet’s  intentions 
are  to  introduce  these  passions  by  contrast 
with  opposite  passions. 

In  contrast,  therefore,  we  find  the  second 
period  of  Macbeth’s  life  story,  beginning  with 
the  meeting  with  the  witches,  ushering  in  the 
first  incitements  to  pity  and  fear  caused  by  his 
actions.  The  first  slight  influence  upon  these 
two  passions  is  caused  by  man’s  natural  ten¬ 
dencies  to  pity  the  fallen  and  to  fear  their  ca¬ 
reers.  Tragedy,  however,  naturally  idealizes, 
and,  hence,  we  find  the  admirable  character  of 
Macbeth’s  early  life  employed  to  increase  to 
the  ideal  state  those  tendencies  towards  pity 
and  fear  for  a  fallen  brother.  For,  as  it  is 
pleasing  to  perceive  a  weak  nature  triumphant 


over  a  strong  temptation,  so  it  is  terrible  and 
pitiable  to  behold  a  strong  nature  succumb  to 
the  first  attacks  of  temptation.  Strong  Mac¬ 
beth  was  in  physical  courage,  and  strong,  ap¬ 
parently,  in  moral  courage ;  but,  lo,  like  a  thief 
in  the  night,  the  spirit  of  darkness  assailed  an 
unguarded  point,  captured  his  loitering  heart, 
and  transformed  a  true  and  loyal  warrior  into 
a  treacherous  and  brutal  usurper.  His  first 
ill-trifling  with  the  foul  witches  of  the  heath 
is  the  origin  of  our  first  emotions  for  his 
plight.  In  the  light  of  Banquet’s  early  repulse 
of  the  temptation,  Macbeth’s  advance  in  the 
plot  reduces  our  hope  for  his  triumph  on  the 
one  hand  and  augments  our  compassion  for 
his  misfortune  on  the  other.  Although,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reaction  in  favor  of  sparing  Duncan 
revives  our  hope  for  the  moment,  it  seems, 
nevertheless,  merely  a  poetical  artifice  to  deep¬ 
en  our  sorrow  and  fear  by  contrast  with  the 
terrible  crime  that  follows. 

In  a  sad  plight  indeed  do  we  find  poor  Mac¬ 
beth  arguing  with  himself  against  the  murder 
of  Duncan.  Duncan  hath  “borne  his  faculties 
so  meek  that  his  virtues  will  plead  like  angels 
trumpet-tongued  against  the  deep  damnation 
of  his  taking  off.” 

Macbeth  “will  proceed”  no  further  “in  this 
business”  till  his  fiendish  wife  wrenches  from 
him  the  determination  to  do  the  terrible  deed. 
Great  indeed  is  Macbeth’s  fall ;  pathetic  in  its 
very  greatness. 

Our  sorrow,  furthermore,  for  Macbeth’s 
crushing  downfall,  and  our  fear  of  the  dangers 
of  the  instruments  of  darkness  seem  to  reach 
their  highest  pitch  in  the  terrible  butchery  of 
Lady  Macduff  and  her  children.  We  can  ap¬ 
parently  have  no  greater  grief  for  a  being  than 
that  which  fills  our  hearts  at  the  sight  of  the 
valiant  Macbeth  fallen  into  the  deepest  of 
crimes  and  the  most  horrible  of  conditions,  and 
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we  can  apparently  have  no  greater  fear  of  the 
terrible  change  produced  in  a  noble  nature  by 
one  slight  temptation  than  that  which  seizes 
us  as  we  realize  the  brutality  of  Macbeth’s 
action.  The  poet,  however,  presses  us  on  to 
greater  depths  of  pity  and  sorrow,  and  to 
greater  heights  of  fear  and  terror.  For 
Shakespeare,  realizing  that  Macbeth  has  fath¬ 
omed  the  deepest  depths  of  crime,  and  natur¬ 
ally  wishing  to  increase  our  pity  at  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  brings  forward  again  the  descrip¬ 
tion  not  of  the  depths  into  which  Macbeth 
fell  but  of  the  height  from  which  he  toppled. 
He  is,  therefore,  again  pictured  to  us  as  the 
dauntless  soldier.  In  the  last  act  he  appears 
cheerless,  peaceless,  hopeless;  not  one  friend 
is  left  to  comfort  him;  not  one  confidant  re¬ 
mains  upon  whom  to  rest  his  weary  head ;  not 
one  kind  person  to  whisper  a  consoling  word 
into  his  ear.  From  his  heart  wells  up  the  cry : 
“I  have  lived  long  enough ;  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall’n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf ; 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 

As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but  in  their  stead 
Curses  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour, 
breath 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny  and 
dare  not.” 

But  how  acts  Macbeth,  the  valiant  cousin  of 
Duncan,  on  his  dreary  retreat  to  ruin?  Is  it 
as  a  coward,  slinking  hang-dog  fashion  from 
his  guilt?  Indeed,  no!  The  poet  takes  a 
striking  opportunity  to  reveal  beneath  the 
crime-tarnished  surface,  the  warrior’s  true 
metal.  “Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  wall,” 
cries  Macbeth  manfully  preparing  against 
overpowering  adversity.  Moreover,  although 
driven  to  the  wall,  his  inborn  manhood  cries 
out  against  the  slaying  of  ^Macduff,  and  attack 
alone  causes  his  encounter  with  that  Thane. 
Thus  skilfully  does  the  author  carry  us  from 


admiration  to  pity,  from  pity  to  deep  compas¬ 
sion,  by  describing  the  fall  of  a  great,  bad  man. 

To  return  to  the  second  era  in  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth’s  history  we  find  it  beginning  with  Dun¬ 
can’s  death,  and  at  that  time  her  story’s  first 
incentives  to  pity  and  fear  are  revealed.  Be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  Duncan  our  feelings  toward 
her  are  emotions  of  dislike  and  detestation. 
After  Duncan’s  death,  however,  she  seems  to 
regain  her  feminine  instincts.  The  pangs  of 
remorse  immediately  begin  to  gnaw  agonizing¬ 
ly  into  her  soul.  She  is,  however,  capable  at 
first  of  a  last  affectionate  attempt  to  relieve 
her  husband’s  terrible  sufferings;  but  as  time 
goes  on  her  feminine  nature  rebels  against  its 
unnatural  burden  and  she,  Macbeth’s  only 
friend,  sinks  beneath  the  load.  Terrible  an¬ 
guish  pierces  her  soul,  deprives  her  of  sleep, 
and  at  length  drags  her  to  a  premature  death. 
The  smell  of  blood  is  ever  with  her;  in  an 
agony  of  despair  she  cries : 

“All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweet¬ 
en  this  little  hand.  Oh,  oh,  oh !” 

Then  we  no  longer  feel  our  previous  horror 
and  dislike  for  the  woman,  but  in  our  hearts 
grief  and  sorrow  well  up  for  her  unhappy 
fate  and  its  deplorable  causes. 

The  preceding  brief  analysis  of  the  pathos 
of  Macbeth  is  based  on  the  judgments  that 
Macbeth  is  an  honorable  character  plunged  at 
an  unguarded  moment  into  crime,  and  that 
Lady  Macbeth,  although  not  by  any  means  a 
strong  character,  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  mon¬ 
ster  in  human  form.  Those  who  hold  opin¬ 
ions  opposite  to  these  would  seem  to  remove 
from  the  play  everything  akin  to  pity  and  fear, 
and  replace  these  passions  with  hatred,  horror, 
and  detestation.  Under  such  an  understand¬ 
ing,  the  play  loses  its  idealistic  nature,  is  de¬ 
prived  of  all  its  purifying  qualities  and  be¬ 
comes,  not  a  classic,  but  a  sensational  narra¬ 
tion  of  bloodthirsty  cruelty. 
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A  d^futbmanlg  ©fuatit 

Paul  H.  Brunine,  ’16 


GHERE  was  much  consternation 

among  the  tenants  of  the  bookcase. 
They  danced  about  and  questioned 
each  other,  and  were  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  curiosity  even  as  a  housewife  when  a 
new  neighbor  is  about  to  take  up  an  abode 
next  door.  And  pray,  why  should  they 
not  be?  Did  they  not  have  a  new  neighbor? 
They  were  curious  to  know  all  about  their 
neighbor.  Yes,  he  was  a  nobleman  like  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  title  of  Literature.  Ah !  A 
new  rival  they  thought.  Possessed  of  an 
abundance  of  those  qualities  which  a  tenant  of 
their  castle  must  have.  Yes,  he  was  simply 
bubbling  over  with  emotion.  He  was  known 
from  Montreal  to  San  Francisco.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  the  people  would  not  esteem  him  if  he 
were  not  wealthy  in  this  essential  quality  of 
all  those  renowned  tenants.  Why,  the  people 
talked  of  him  from  breakfast  till  bedtime,  and 
.some  of  them  even  after  bedtime.  Yes,  there 
was  emotion  from  his  helmet  to  his  toe  plates. 
Indeed,  that  was  his  very  life.  Yes,  it  moved 
his  limbs  and  dominated  his  actions.  It  was 
that  unmistakable  power,  emotion,  which  di¬ 
rected  his  step  into  the  homes  of  all  lovers  of 
this  branch  of  royalty.  He  knocked  at  many 
doors,  but  at  none  was  he  refused  admittance. 
Nay,  he  was  even  welcomed  and  esteemed.  A 
permanent  abode  was  given  him,  on  account  of 
his  eminent  title.  Then,  too,  he  had  in  his 
character  a  certain  individuality  which  distin¬ 
guished  him  from  his  neighbors.  He  showed 
the  character  and  nature  of  his  maker. 


What  a  vivid  imagination  this  new  tenant 
possessed!  With  this  wondrous  faculty  he 
charmed  everyone  and  at  times  you  could 
scarcely  distinguish  it  from  the  deep  emotion 
which  characterized  his  whole  being,  so  inti¬ 
mately  were  the  two  connected.  They  were 
the  greatest  sources  of  assistance  to  each 
other.  Hand  in  hand  they  walked. 

Never  for  a  moment  did  our  new  tenant 
lose  control  of  his  intellectual  powers.  With¬ 
out  them  the  other  two,  emotion  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  would  have  run  riot.  How  about  our 
nobleman’s  dress?  He  must  have  been  dressed 
well,  for  if  a  nobleman  seeks  admittance  to  a 
dwelling  when  he  is  badly  groomed,  does  he 
obtain  it?  Very  seldom.  And  if  perchance  he 
should,  it  would  not  be  on  account  of  his 
dress,  but  simply  out  of  sympathy.  But  this 
nobleman  was  not  received  out  of  sympathy. 
He  was  received  for  his  qualities,  of  which 
neat  dress  is  an  essential.  By  his  style,  as  we 
will  call  it,  he  added  a  new  charm  to  his  power 
and  dignity.  His  form,  as  we  can  also  term  it, 
made  a  lasting  impression  upon  all  his  ac¬ 
quaintances.  It  could  not  be  separated  from 
the  other  qualities  of  his  character.  It  put  as 
it  were  the  fresco  work  to  his  already  perfect¬ 
ly  finished  character. 

And  so  with  these  four  marks  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  he  lived  in  the  home  of  men  and  domi¬ 
nated  their  wills  and  actions.  He  made  them 
act  according  to  his  principles  so  that  they 
might  live  as  long  as  he. 
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A  ^tglj 

(From  the  French  of  Reboul) 

Eric  MacKenzie,  ’14 

All  we  see  are  fleeting  dreams, 
Phantoms  of  Joy  or  Pain, 
Boisterous  shouts  and  tortured  screams. 
Each  alike  is  vain, 

And  naught  is  true  but  Heaven. 


Each  sun  arises  but  to  set; 

Each  royal  throne  for  doom. 

The  proudest  glory  soon  is  fled, 

All  things  wax  but  for  the  tomb. 

And  naught  is  bright  but  Heaven. 

&0ng  of  Srook 

Georgre  F.  Wiseman,  ’15 

The  babbling  brook  ’mid  stones  and  fern. 
Doth  sing  its  song  and  laugh  with  cheer. 
Gurgling  and  chuckling  past  the  turn, 

Where  blue-head  violets  rear. 

Oh,  list  and  hear  its  runs  and  trills, 

Through  lonely  woods  and  rustic  rills. 

Dost  hear  the  carol  sweetly  told? 

’Tis  like  the  angel’s  song  of  old. 

No  summer  wind  did  ever  swell 
Through  dells  and  glades  more  gladsome 
call. 

Nor  harp  more  tuneful  numbers  tell 
In  Erin’s  famous  hall. 

’Tis  like  the  higher  strain  that  rings 
From  chime  bell’s  song  of  heavenly  things. 
’Tis  like  youth’s  laugh  of  joy  and  mirth. 
Which  draws  us  from  the  cares  of  earth. 


Man,  a  voyager  in  Life’s  storm. 

Sport  of  the  waves,  the  toy  of  fate. 
Here  and  there  by  each  wave  drawn. 
Sees  cruel  reefs  on  all  sides  wait. 

And  naught  is  calm  but  Heaven. 

A  dljattgf  nf  JHln’ 

Frank  X.  Sallaway,  ’13 

Antoni’s  gotta  pretta  girl. 

Black  sparkl’  eyes  and  hair  so  curl. 

And  oh !  She’s  gotta  swella  clothes, 

All  yellow,  purple,  green  an’  rose. 

An’  earrings,  too,  an’  tambourine. 

She  maka  wat  you  call  a  queen ! 

But  she’s  no  good  for  noth’  but  sing. 

And  dance  and  wear  da  diamon’  ring. 
An’  waltz  all  day  and  all  night,  too. 

Jus’  lika  a  bird,  I  tella  you! 

I  gotta  diff’ren’  kind  for  mine. 

She’s  pretta,  too — not  quite  so  fine! 

But  she’s  a  nicer  girl  dees  way. 

She  work  at  home  all  night  and  day. 
And  nevva  mind  about  da  clothes, 

’Bout  hair  an’  cheeks  an’  eyes  an’  nose. 
Of  botha  girls  I  am  incline 
To  think  da  besta  eesa  mine. 

Antoni’s  girl  I  theenk  ees  good. 

But  would  I  change?  You  bet  I  would! 
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Alumni  Arrnama 

J.  M.  Daley,  ’IS 


On  Sunday,  Oct.  13,  His  Eminence  Car¬ 
’S  i  dinal  O’Connell  entertained  seven  of  his 
classmates  of  ’81  at  the  episcopal  resi¬ 
dence  on  Granby  street.  His  guests  included 
Rev.  John  Griffin,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  Winthrop;  Rev.  Edward 
Fagan,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Fam¬ 
ily,  Rockland;  Rev.  John  A.  Daly,  pastor  of 
St.  Mark’s  Church,  Ashmont;  and  Messrs. 
Thomas  P.  Flanagan,  Edmund  L.  Cummins, 
James  McHugh  and  Timothy  J.  Brinnin. 

As  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion.  His  Emi¬ 
nence  presented  each  guest  with  a  bronze  med¬ 
al,  the  same  being  commemorative  of  his  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  Cardinalate. 

*  *  * 

The  words  of  Mr.  James  J.  Carney,  ’82, 
’82  whose  splendid  address  to  the  students 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Senior  smoker 
aroused  great  enthusiasm,  are  worthy  of  re¬ 
membrance  by  both  students  and  alumni.  Mr. 
Carney  was  asked  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  make 
an  address,  and  at  a  great  sacrifice  he  gave  his 
consent,  with  the  remark,  “I  would  willingly 
do  anything  for  old  B.  C.”  A  splendid  senti¬ 
ment  and  one  that  must  be  the  feeling  of  every 
alumnus  if  B.  C.  is  to  attain  her  proper 
high  place  among  the  colleges  of  the  country. 

*  «  * 

Rev.  Michael  F.  Crowley,  ’89,  for  the 
’89  past  twelve  years  assistant  at  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  Church,  Charlestown,  died  very 
suddenly  on  Oct.  14th,  at  the  parochial  resi¬ 
dence.  Fr.  Crowley  had  just  returned  from 
a  sick  call  when  he  was  stricken  with  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  To  his  father  and  brother  who 


survive  him  the  Stylus  extends  its  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy. 

*  «  ♦ 

“B.  C.  in  My  Day”  proved  a  most  inter- 
’90  esting  talk  as  given  by  Mr.  John  D.  Drum, 
’90,  at  the  recent  Senior  smoker,  and  his 
reminiscences  of  the  athletic  boom  begun  at 
that  time  made  his  hearers  yearn  for  a  return 
of  the  days  when  B.  C.  games  commanded 
illustrated  front  page  stories. 

*  *  * 

To  John  A.  Coulthurst,  ’92,  past  presi- 
’92  dent  of  the  Alumni  Association,  the 
Stylus  sends  its  felicitations  on  his  re¬ 
cent  marriage,  and  hopes  that  his  future  will 
be  as  successful  as  the  past  which  he  has  char¬ 
acterized  by  his  zeal  and  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices. 

ii<  *  * 

In  the  death  of  his  father,  William  C.  S. 
’95  Healey,  ’95,  of  East  Boston,  has  sus¬ 
tained  a  loss  which  we  trust  will  be  some¬ 
what  alleviated  by  the  condolences  of  the 
Alumni  and  Stylus. 

*  *  * 

The  class  of  ’98  will  no  doubt  read  with 
’98  pleasure  of  the  marriage  in  Cambridge, 
on  Oct.  29th,  of  Bartholomew  B.  Coyne, 
B.  C.  ’98,  now  a  practising  attorney  in  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

‘The  last  of  the  oughties”  bids  fair  to  be 
’09  heard  from  in  the  medical  world  if  Ed 
Sheehan  keeps  up  his  work  at  Harvard, 
where  he  is  specializing  in  surgery. 
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James  A.  Coveney,  whose  contribution  to 
’lo  the  informal  reception  of  the  Seniors  to 
the  younger  classes  was  a  show  in  itself, 
scored  a  bull’s  eye  when  he  told  the  students 
that  “the  friends  they  would  make  at  Boston 
College  were  the  cleanest  and  most  decent  set 
of  fellows  they  would  ever  meet,” — an  enco¬ 
mium  that  every  B.  C.  man  should  be  proud 
to  live  up  to. 

*  *  * 

Wm.  J.  McCool  of  Somerville  and  Ed  But¬ 
ler  of  Wakefield  are  now  numbered  among  the 
seminarians  at  Brighton. 

*  *  * 

Communications  from  John  Phelan,  Carl 
’i2  Dunbury  and  Garret  Condon  assure  us  of 
a  pleasant  voyage  on  their  trip  to  Rome, 
where  they  are  for  the  present  contemplating 
the  fallen  grandeur  of  the  Empire,  antecedent 
to  taking  up  their  studies  for  the  priesthood 

at  the  American  College. 

«  «  « 

Denis  A.  Dooley  paid  a  visit  to  the  college 
recently,  prior  to  his  departure  for  George¬ 
town,  where  he  is  to  pursue  the  study  of  law. 

«  *  * 

Full  many  a  flower  will  not  be  born  to  blush 
unseen  if  Joseph  P.  McHugh  can  help  it,  for 
Joe  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  floral  line  and 
intends  to  make  Mr.  Burbank  look  to  his 
laurels. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Boyan  is  reaping  the  benefits  of  his 


training  in  the  Fulton  Debating  Society,  now 
that  he  has  taken  the  stump  on  national  issues. 

*  *  * 

From  Salem  comes  the  news  that  Henry  A. 
Sullivan  has  not  only  secured  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  House  of  Representatives,, 
but  has,  thanks  to  his  forensic  training  at  B. 
C.,  a  ver}^  good  chance  of  being  the  youngest 
B.  C.  alumnus  to  be  heard  from  the  floor  of 
the  august  legislative  chamber. 

«  *  « 

The  Boston  College  Club  of  Cambridge,^ 
with  characteristic  energy,  held  a  social  smok¬ 
er  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  30th,  and  made  further  preparations  for 
showing  their  loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Edward  N.  Manning, 
President;  Rev.  Albert  C.  Mullin,  ’97,  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Church,  Somerville,  and  John  T. 
O’Hare,  ’08. 

*  *  * 

In  order  that  the  bond  of  friendship  made 
by  the  alumni  with  one  another  while  students 
may  not  be  allowed  to  slacken  with  the  years,, 
it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  editor  that  any 
event  of  interest  to  the  alumni  at  large,  or  any 
noteworthy  achievement  of  a  member  of  the 
association  be  forwarded  to  the  Stylus,  which 
will  do  its  part  in  keeping  the  memories  of 
former  days  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  gone  from  the  college  in  body  but  not 
in  spirit. 
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Frank  X.  Sallaway,  '13 


ERIDAY  evening,  October  26th,  marked 
the  first  of  the  series  of  College 
Nights  to  be  given  this  year  under  the 
auspices  of  the  various  classes.  The 
entire  college  were  the  guests  of  the  class  of  1913 
at  the  “Senior  Smoker”  held  in  the  large  gym. 
Despite  the  unfavorable  weather  the  attendance 
was  very  large  and  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
to  provide  a  suitable  entertainment  were  well  ap¬ 
preciated.  The  enthusiasm  and  college  spirit, 
which  were  aroused  especially  in  the  interests 
of  athletics  more  than  justify  this  feature  of  our 
college  life,  which  tends  more  than  anything  else 
does  or  could  do  to  unite  the  whole  college,  not  in 
the  bonds  of  class  lines — but  in  loyalty  to  our 
common  mother  and  to  our  fellow  collegians. 

The  program  was  diversified  and  every  num¬ 
ber  drew  forth  sincere  applause.  Mr.  Joseph 
Gildea,  ’13,  rendered  various  popular  airs  on  the 
piano  while  the  guests  arrived  and  held  little  in¬ 
formal  receptions  around  the  gym.  President 
Thomas  L.  Gannon,  of  Senior  class,  opened  the 
formal  program  by  explaining  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  these  meetings.  He  next  introduced 
Mr.  John  D.  Drum,  ’90,  the  well-known  down¬ 
town  lawyer,  who  entertained  the  gathering  by 
talking  in  a  pleasant  way  of  his  early  experi¬ 
ences  here,  historical  glimpses  and  sidelights  on 
some  of  the  old  Boston  College  teams.  He  en¬ 
couraged  us  to  further  all  college  activities, 
touched  for  a  short  time  but  pointedly  on  the 
great  evils  of  the  day  against  which  we  Boston 
College  men  must  use  our  influence. 

Coach  William  Joy  of  the  football  team  related 
the  good  qualities  of  his  teams,  their  hopes,  their 
victories,  their  defeats  and  their  faults.  He  diag¬ 
nosed  their  position  and  assigned  the  cause  of  it 
to  the  indifference  of  many  capable  fellows.  That 
his  speech  on  this  matter  was  somewhat  out  of 
the  ordinary,  that  his  appeal  was  a  little  more 
direct  and  convincing  and  above  all  persuasive, 
was  evident  from  the  fact  that  before  the  even¬ 
ing  was  over  he  was  promised  four  husky  re¬ 
cruits  from  one  class  alone.  Very  few  one  hun¬ 


dred  and  seventy  pounders  who  know  the  game 
would  now  dare  to  withhold  their  active  support 
from  the  college  teams.  He  showed  that  ath¬ 
letics  is  a  great  force  in  building  up  a  college — 
quoting  the  example  of  Dartmouth,  Princeton, 
etc.,  which  in  recent  years  he  said  had  certainly 
not  increased  their  numbers  on  account  of  any 
sudden  improvement  of  their  academic  courses. 

Mr.  James  J.  Carney,  ’82,  next  addressed  the 
gathering  and  communicated  to  them  his  won¬ 
derful  enthusiasm.  He  wondered  at  the  need  of 
arousing  spirt — suggested  as  a  good  means  and 
as  a  good  financial  experiment  one  big  game  of 
football  in  a  year,  here  in  town.  He  next  dwelt 
upon  the  fact  that  the  present  year  would  mark 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
college  and  should  be  fittingly  observed  by  the 
college.  He  described  the  new  college  in  glow¬ 
ing  terms  and  his  quoting  the  opinion  of  an  emi- 
ent  architect — that  the  new  recitation  building 
was  the  best  type  of  college  architecture  in  the 
world — brought  forth  great  applause. 

He,  too,  touched  for  a  brief  space  on  the  evil5 
of  the  time,  especially  socialism,  which  he  de¬ 
clared  would  have  to  be  subdued  either  by  arms 
or  by  the  Catholic  church. 

When  James  Coveney,  ’10,  arrived,  though  late, 
he  was  greeted  with  the  heartiest  applause  from 
the  old  men  who  knew  his  ability  to  sway  and  to 
humor — and  from  the  new  men  who  knew  him 
more  by  reputation.  His  message  to  us  was  a 
stirring  one,  and  he  brought  home  to  us  facts 
which  we  realized  before  only  in  a  vague  way. 
He  begged  us  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  that 
B.  C.  offered  in  making  friends.  He  stated  with 
conviction  that  very  seldom  in  all  our  lives  would 
we  be  apt  to  meet  another  gathering  of  men 
where  we  could  point  our  finger  to  each  one  pres¬ 
ent  and  be  able  to  say  with  sure  knowledge, 
“That  man  and  that  and  that  is  a  clean  man.”  He 
appealed  again  for  support  for  all  college  activi¬ 
ties;  plays,  athletics  and  Stylus;  here  he  di¬ 
gressed  to  outline  a  few  of  the  business  strate¬ 
gies  which  made  his  year  of  Stylus  management 
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less  of  a  money-losing  proposition.  Of  course  he 
could  not  hope  to  he  allowed  to  depart  without 
giving  several  of  the  recitations!  for  which  he  is 
so  well  known.  “Rubenstein’s  Wedding”  could 
hardly  be  heard  at  times  above  the  roars  and 
peals  of  laughter.  Songs,  too,  are  a  part  of  Jim’s 
repertoire,  and  after  a  few  of  those  and  some 
jocose  remarks  from  Fr.  Cusick,  the  entertain¬ 
ment  came  to  a  close.  May  this  institution  of 
“College  Nights”  continue  and  grow  and  flower 
into'  a  spirit  of  college  loyalty  that  will  be  second 
to  none  in  the  country! 

It:  if  ^ 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  O’Connell  gave  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  striking  way  of  his  interest  in  the 
night  school,  carried  on  here  in  the  college  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men’s  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation.  On  Monday  evening,  October  21st,  he 
quietly  entered  the  building  alone,  and  simply 
walked  into  the  lecture  hall  where  the  Philosophy 
class  was  in  progress.  After  being  greeted  by 
the  professor  he  asked  if  he  might  be  permitted 
to  remain  there  as  a  listener  for  the  evening. 
When  the  lecture  was  over  he  addressed  the 
class,  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  course, 
urged  the  students  to  make  the  most  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  which  the  zeal  of  Young  Men’s  Catho¬ 
lic  Associations  under  the  able  direction  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  had  opened  out  to  them,  and  con¬ 
cluded  in  words  of  praise  for  this  new  departure 
and  of  assurance  of  his  continued  interest  in  the 
great  work. 

*  «  « 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  the  whole  college  to 
hear  on  Monday,  Oct.  28th,  that  Rev.  Fr.  Cusick, 
S.  J.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Chemistry,  had 
been  removed  to  the  Carney  Hospital  for  an 
operation.  The  shock  of  the  news  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  happy  circumstances  under 
which  we  had  all  just  left  him,  when  the  Friday 
evening  before  he  had  joked  with  us  from  the 
gym.  platform  with  no  suspicion  of  illness.  It 
was  a  source  of  great  gratiflcation  to  learn  that 
the  matter  was  not  serious.  To  lose  Fr.  Cusick’s 
presence  in  the  classroom  for  longer  than  a  week 
is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  idea  to  any  of  his  host 
of  friends  and  pupils.  We  were  glad  indeed  to 
have  him  back  with  us  in  less  than  a  week. 


Perhaps  the  most  novel  of  the  college  visitors 
during  the  last  month  were  Chief  Little  of  the 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  of  South  Dakota,  and  his 
Interpreter,  James  Quigley.  This  tribe  is  aflai- 
iated  with  the  St.  Francis  Mission,  South  Dakota. 
At  a  recent  convention  in  New  York,  at  which 
Chief  Little  was  invited  to  speak,  he  made  such  a 
profound  impression  upon  his  hearers  that  he 
was  invited  by  Rev.  Florence  Halloran,  Diocesan 
Director  of  Temperance  Societies',  to  make  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  their  convention  in  this  city  during  the 
last  month.  The  two  Indians  were  guests  of  Fr. 
Gasson  here  at  the  college  for  a  few  days,  and 
with  him  visited  the  various  classes,  where  the 
Chief  spoke  to  the  students  in  his  native  tongue. 

*  ♦ 

Rev.  Father  Gasson  S.J.  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  banquet  in 
Lowell  on  Oct.  12th,  1912.  On  the  26th  he 
preached  the  sermon  at  the|  dedication  of  St. 
Margaret’s  Church,  Lowell.  On  Oct.  30th,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of  Medford. 

Rev.  William  Brett,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Senior, 
gave  a  lecture  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Cambridge, 
on  Oct.  13th.  He  took  for  his  subject,  “The  Right 
of  Private  Ownership.”  So  much  did  he  please 
his  audience  that  he  has  been  warmly  invited  to 
continue  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a  course, 
which  he  will  do.  Several  members  of  the  Senior 
class  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Vincent  J.  Hickey,  greeted  Fr. 
Brett  with  B.  C.  cheers. 

if  *  * 

Among  those  who  were  guests  of  the  college 
during  the  last  month  were  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Doody,  P.R.,  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Cambridge- 
port,  and  Fr.  William  C.  Nevils,  S.J.,  formerly  a 
teacher  here,  now  Professor  of  Sophomore  at 
Holy  Cross.  His  visit  extended  over  several 
days,  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  new 
college  about  which  he  expressed  himself  most 
enthusiastically.  He  was  accompanied  by  Rev. 
John  A.  Morgan,  S.J.,  also  a  Holy  Cross  profes¬ 
sor. 

if  if  * 

Rev.  Fr.  James  Mullen,  S.J.,  Prefect  of  Studies 
at  Holy  Cross,  made  a  visit  here  extending  over 
two  or  three  days. 
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Mr.  Meagher,  last  year’s  Stylus  editor,  and  Mr. 
Siggins,  a  former  professor  here,  visited  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  Both  are  stationed  at  Holy  Cross, 
and  their  presence  in  the  halls  of  old  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  recalled  passed  days  so  vividly  that  we  al¬ 
most  forgot  to  record  them  as  “visitors”  and 
would  gladly  keep  them  with  us  for  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

*  *  * 

The  Forty  Hours’  Devotion  was  held  in  the 


Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  during  the 
last  month,  opening  on  the  6th  of  October. 

«  4>  * 

The  course  of  Pedagogy  given  by  Rev.  Robert 
Swickerath,  S.J.,  is  proving  immensely  popular. 
This  is  one  of  the  courses  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Young  Men’s  Catholic  Association, 
and  this  course  particularly  should  and  does  in¬ 
terest  teachers  in  great  numbers. 


1  lExrljattgra 

Thomas  F>  Hanron,  ’13 


HE  October  issue  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Purple  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
senior  dormitory,  Beaven  Hall.  The 
account  is  well  written  and  interesting.  The 
addresses  made  on  the  occasion  and  contained  in 
this  number  are  very  eloquent  and  highly  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  event  aroused, 
but  the  supply  of  fiction  has  been  curtailed  ex¬ 
ceedingly — there  being  but  two  poems,  one  short 
story  and  two  descriptive  essays.  The  poem,  en¬ 
titled,  “Croon  at  Eventide,”  is  a  pretty  little 
thing,  simple  in  structure  yet  full  of  beautiful 
thoughts  and  appealing  figures. 

The  “Georgetown  Journal”  for  October  is  splen¬ 
did.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  is  the  article 
entitled  “Socialism.”  In  it  the  writer  strives  to 
impress  on  the  reader  the  fact  that  Socialism 
is  no  longer  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with,  nor  a 
merely  local  movement,  but  a  grave  problem  that 
is  being  agitated  universally.  He  proceeds  to 
show  that,  of  its  very  nature.  Socialism  is  diame¬ 
trically  opposed  to  Christianity;  that  its  tenets 
are  hostile  to  all  government,  and  degrading  and 
immoral  to  the  last  extreme  inasmuch  as  they 
attack  the  integrity  of  the  home  and  the  indis¬ 
solubility  of  the  marriage  tie.  The  article  is  well 
written,  logical  in  structure,  concise  in  argu- 
ment,  yet  always  to  the  point.  Another  article 
of  interest  is  that  entitled  “The  Typhoon  Tamer,” 
which  gives  briefly  the  labors  of  Pr.  Algud  in  the 
interests  of  science.  Georgetown  may  well  feel 
proud  of  such  an  alumnus. 

A  little  more  fiction,  both  prose  and  poetry, 
might  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  October  num¬ 


ber  of  the  “Mount  St.  Joseph  Collegian.”  The 
one  story  that  is  contained  in  it  has  a  fairly  good 
plot  and  although  an  old  theme,  is  treated  in  a 
somewhat  original  manner,  yet  the  narrative  in 
form  is  a  trifle  dull  and  uninteresting.  A  little 
more  action  and  conversation  might  help  to  rem* 
edy  this  fault. 

“The  Dial”  for  October  contains  an  essay  en¬ 
titled  “The  Tribute  of  Catholic  Education  to  the 
United  States.”  The  writer  has  a  good  command 
of  English,  writes  freely,  forcefully  and  logically, 
and  has  the  statistics  connected  with  his  sub¬ 
ject  at  his  finger-tips.  The  article  is  opportune 
and  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  it  may  fall  into 
the  hands  of  some  of  our  friends,  whose  re¬ 
ligious  belief  is  other  than  our  own  and  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  ignorant  of  the 
true  state  of  this  question. 

“The  Mountaineer”  contains  quite  an  extensive 
review  of  the  poems  of  Cardinal  Newman.  The 
work  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  author  much 
thought  and  deep  research,  and  is  well  handled, 
being  in  true  literary  form. 

The  cover  of  “The  Young  Eagle”  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  our  exchanges.  The  young  ladies  of 
Saint  Clara  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
taste.  The  character  of  Owen  Hennessy  in  “The 
Squire’s  Gardener”  is  exceedingly  Ufe-like;  the 
incidents  touched  upon  are  well  chosen,  but  the 
narrative  at  times  lacks  interest. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following:  “Old  Penn,”  “Catholic  Home  Annual,” 
“Loretto  Magazine,”  “The  Notre  Dame  Scholas¬ 
tic,”  and  two  copies  of  “The  Niagara  Index.” 
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John  P.  Curley,  ’13 


Colby,  55;  Boston  College,  0. 

At  Waterville,  Me.,  on  October  19tb  we  were 
defeated  by  Colby,  55  to  0.  The  game  was  played 
on  a  muddy  field  and  in  a  driving  rain,  and  the 
wet  ball  was  the  cause  of  much  fumbling  on  both 
sides.  Fallon  was  injured  in  the  first  play  of  the 
game  and  will  probably  be  out  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 


The  summary: 


COLBY. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE. 

Crossman,  1.  e . 

I.  Merrill,  1.  e. 

Dacey,  1. 1 . 

Ramsdell,  1.  t. 

Soule,  1.  g . 

Robins,  1.  g. 

Bowler,  c . 

Dresser,  c. 

Colseth,  r.  g . 

Hunt,  r.  g . . 

Murchie,  r.  t . . 

Ladd,  r.  t . 

Stanwood,  r.  e . 

Royal,  r.  e. 

Tracey,  r.  e. 

Ayer,  q.  b . 

Goldthwaite,  q.  b. 

Fraser,  1.  h.  b . 

. r.  h.  b.,  Fallon 

Goldthwaite,  1.  h.  b.... 

. r.  h.  b.,  Fleming 

Lowney,  r.  h.  b . 

. 1.  h.  b.,  Kiley 

N.  Merrill,  r.  h.  b. 

Reed,  f.  b . 

Score,  Colby,  55.  Touchdowns,  Fraser,  4; 
Pratt,  3;  Robbins.  Goals  from  touchdowns, 
Fraser,  5;  Keppel,  2.  Umpire,  Mahoney  of  Holy 
Cross.  Referee,  Hilliard  of  Waterville.  Lines¬ 
man,  Capt.  Pepper  of  Waterville.  Time,  four  15m. 
periods. 

>K  41  41 

Boston  College,  6;  Cushing,  6. 

At  Ashburnham,  October  26th,  we  played  a  tie- 
game  with  Cushing  Academy,  6  to  6.  Although 
Cushing  was  unable  to  cross  our  goal  line,  the 
kicking  of  Hart,  who  scored  two  goals  from  the 
field,  equalled  the  touchdown  which  was  made  by 
Duffy  in  the  third  period.  The  summary: 


BOSTON  COLLEGE.  CUSHING. 

Hartigan,  r.  e . 1.  e..  Smith 

Killion,  r.  t . 1.  t.,  Morton 

Hurley,  r.  g . 1.  g.,  Colby 

Brandon,  r.  g . 1.  g.,  Griswold 

Rogers,  c . c.,  Bradbury 

O’Keefe,  1.  g . r.  g.,  O.  Williams 

McCarty,  1.  g . r.  g.,  Tidd 

Daley,  1. 1 . r.  t..  Shea 

Wood,  1.  e . r.  e.,  Hickey 

r.  e.,  Trumbull 
r.  e.,  Clark 
r.  e.,  Fitzgerald 

Duffy,  q.  b . q.  b..  Hart 

Fleming,  r.  h.  b . 1.  h.  b.,  Corridon 

Casey,  r.  h.  b. 

Connelly,  r.  h.  b. 

Kiley,  1.  h.  b . r.  h.  b.,  Champlain 

r.  h.  b..  Fuller 

Heffernan,  f .  b . f.  b.,  Vanderdick 

f.  b..  Fetter 

Score,  Boston  College,  6;  Cushing  Academy,  6. 
Touchdown,  Duffy.  Goals  from  field.  Hart,  2.  Um¬ 
pire,  Joy.  Referee,  Campbell.  Linesmen,  Hare 
and  Winter.  Time,  four  12m.  periods. 

*  4t  41 


Dean,  40;  Boston  College,  7. 

At  Franklin,  November  2nd,  we  met  with  a  sur¬ 
prise  when  we  were  defeated,  40  to  7,  by  Dean 
Academy.  In  this  game,  owing  to  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  the  previous  week  in  practice,  we  were 
without  the  services  of  six  men  who  had  played 
all  season.  Kiley  supplied  the  feature  play  of  the 
game  by  running  the  length  of  the  field  for  our 
only  score.  The  summary: 

DEAN  ACADEMY.  BOSTON  COLLEGE. 

O’Ghrman,  1.  e . r.  e.,  Garvin 

Stack,  1.  e. 

O’Connell,  1.  e. 

Wright,  1.  e. 

Pray,  1. 1 . r.  t.,  Killion 

Stack,  1.  t. 

Cobb,  1.  t. 

Chapman,  1.  g . r.  g.,  Brandon 

Ball,  1.  g. 

(Continued  on  Page  40.) 
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OUaaa  Not^a 


Senior 

The  class  extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  Fr. 
Cusick  and  hopes  that  he  will  return  to  his  duties 
shortly. 

Chairman — “Mr.  Speaker.” 

Speaker — “Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  a  mo¬ 
tion  that  the  class  extend  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Duggan  is  chair¬ 
man,  for  their  efforts  in  making  ‘Senior  Night’ 
such  a  tremendous  success.” 

Chairman — “The  motion  has  been  made  and 
seconded  that  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  be  extended 
to  the  ‘Senior  Night’  committee.  All  those  in 
favor,  signify  by  rising.” 

And  no  man  among  them  dissented. 

Job  Wanted — Can  write  an  excellent  hand.  Ex¬ 
pert  stenographer.  Experienced.  Giusseppe  Ma- 
hond,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

We  strenuously  object  to  being  subjected  to 
such  tremendous  heat  pressure  as  has  been  felt 
during  the  few  cold  days  just  past.  Why,  p-sy- 
chology  room  was  actually  torrid! 

“Dan”  Hurld  paid  us  a  flying  visit  the  other 
day.  Question.  Who  among  you  can  account  for 
the  air  of  serene  happiness  that  hangs  in  wreaths 
about  him?  Congratulations,  Dan”! 

“Jim”  Kelley  was  somewhat  badly  injured  late¬ 
ly.  The  Stylus  and  his  classmates  express  their 
sincere  sympathy. 

That  touching  appeal  of  the  Indian  chieftain 
has  had  some  effect,  at  any  rate.  Have  you  no¬ 
ticed  how  glum  and  pensive  Ed  Connolly  has 
grown  of  late?  . 

Scene:  Franklin  Park. 

First  Gentleman:  “I  prithee,  listen!  What 
sound  is  that  that  breaks  so  softly  on  mine  ear?” 

Second  Gent:  “Sweet  music,  milord,  that  trem¬ 
bles  on  the  breeze  and  lulls  the  morbid  passions 
of  the  heart  to  rest!” 

First  Gent:  “By  my  troth!  Many  a  sun  hath 
set  in  yon  glowing  West  since  last  I  heard  such 
heavenly  melody!  An’  you  love  me,  bring  the 
fellows  here!” 

[EJxit  Second  Gent,  who  returns  shortly  with 
the  Senior  Troubadours  led  by  J.  Harvey  Gildea. 
Grand  flourish  of  music  followed  by  songs.] 


Come,  Juniors!  We  anxiously  await  your  de¬ 
cision — Somerset  or  Copley-Plaza? 

Pay  Stylus  bills  NOW! 

«  *  *  . 

Sopbomorc 

At  the  class  elections  the  following  officers 
were  chosen:  President,  Edward  S.  Farmer; 
vice-president,  Francis  Breath;  treasurer,  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  O’Brien;  secretary,  Edward  A.  McLaugh¬ 
lin. 

All  up  for  the  Sophomore  informal  to  be  held  in 
Horticultural  Hall  on  the  evening  of  November 
26th.  Mr.  Joseph  Norton,  Mr.  John  Walsh  and 
Mr.  Charles  Mahoney  comprise  the  committee  in 
charge. 

The  class  was  glad  to  greet  Fr.  Cusick,  its 
cheery  chemistry  professor,  after  his  recent  ill¬ 
ness. 

Sophomore  supplies  the  backbone  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  squad  in  Brandon,  Burke,  Heffernan,  Line- 
han,  McCarthy,  O’Keefe,  O’Neil,  Rogers,  Woods 
and  Cunningham. 

Many  Sophomores  are  -spending  exciting  after¬ 
noons  on  our  classic  stage.  All  hail,  Macbeth! 

By  the  way,  who  put  the  can  on  Mechanics? 

♦  *  * 

Ifreebman  H  " 

Our  class  is  beginning  to  resemble  a  hospital 
ward.  An  auto  crank  got  cranky  with  John  Mc¬ 
Namara  and  broke  his  wrist,  while  Fred  Fallon 
and  “Doc”  Fleming  received  love  taps  on  the 
eyebrows  while  playing  on  the  college  football 
team. 

Gerald  McCarthy  and  “Chick”  Powers  engaged 
in  mortal  combat  recently. 

General  Doyloski  is  leading  an  intellectual  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  forces  of  the  tyrants.  Com¬ 
munications  from  the  front  have  been  cut  off. 

*  *  • 

3Prc6bman 

Alec  is  becoming  very  pugnacious  of  late.  His 
fistic  encounters  with  “Our  Charles”  are  causing 
much  comment.  Now  and  then  we  hear  from 
the  back  of  the  room  Charles’  deep,  pathetic 
voice,  “Unhand  me,  knave.” 

(Continued  on  Page  40.) 
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Iftgli  #rJ|onl  i^partm^nt 


Over  five  hundred  new  knights  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Knights  of  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment.  The  reception  was  one  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  present.  The  taking  of  the 
new  degrees  has  indeed  brought  many  into 
this  knightly  society. 

Our  football  team  has  not  as  yet  brought 
home  a  victory.  The  Everett  and  Malden 
boys  were  indeed  easy  victors  over  Boston 
College  High,  keeping  the  old  gold  and  maroon 
from  scoring  a  single  point.  But  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Captain  O’Connor  and  the  splendid 
showing  the  team  made  at  the  Lawrence  Acad¬ 
emy  game  hopes  are  that  when  St.  John’s  meet 
their  old  victors  they  will  receive  the  same 
defeat. 


?l$untin9  a  Hillirat 

Wilfred  Curran,  H,  S.,  ’14 

Last  Friday  evening  a  party  of  friends  and 
I  planned  to  go  into  the  country  the  following 
day  and  try  to  bag  a  few  gray  squirrels.  When 
we  had  completed  our  plans  all  were  happy, 
and  we  went  joyously  home  thinking  of  the 
excursion.  When  I  went  to  bed  I  lay  awake 
for  a  long  time  feasting  on  the  plans,  but 
finally  I  dozed  oflf. 

Suddenly  I  found  myself  alone  in  the  woods 
hunting  for  big  game.  Walking  along  I  saw 
a  huge  wildcat  with  enormous  eyes,  that  shone 
like  coals  of  fire,  crouched  on  the  lower 
branches  of  a  nearby  tree  ready  to  spring  at 
me.  As  I  looked  at  him  my  hair  stood  on  end 
and  my  gun  dropped  from  my  nerveless  grasp. 
At  length  he  seemed  to  leave  the  branch  and 
settle  slowly  through  the  air  upon  me,  as  I 
have  often  seen  a  large  black  cloud  settle 
toward  the  earth  and  hide  the  sun. 


I  was  so  frightened  I  could  not  move,  and 
after  what  seemed  an  age  I  felt  him  touch  my 
body,  gently  at  first,  but  gradually  more  firmly 
and  fiercely.  In  a  short  time  his  eyes  grew 
fiercer  and  fiercer  and  I  began  to  be  overcome 
by  the  weight. 

Just  as  I  thought  my  last  hour  had  come  I 
was  filled  with  the  energy  of  despair.  Grasp¬ 
ing  the  creature  by  the  throat  I  struggled  and 
shrieked  and  jumped  up  in  the  bed,  only  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  violent  protestations  of  my  brother, 
whose  hair  I  had  been  violently  pulling: 
'‘What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Do  you  think  you  are  pulling  weeds  out  of  a 
garden  ?” 

“Oh !”  I  cried,  “Am  I  still  alive  ?  I  thought 
I  was  just  being  killed  by  a  wildcat.”  “Aw, 
lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,”  he  said,  disgustedly. 
Thankful  to  be  living,  I  turned  over  and  soon 
dozed  off  into  a  quiet  slumber. 


€1000  Natr0 

jfouttb  Beat  a 

The  following  class  oflB.cers  have  been  elected: 
John  Gallagher,  president;  Robert  Dyson,  vice- 
president;  Henry  Behan,  secretary;  Michael 
Hickey,  treasurer. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  John  Farahar  has  de¬ 
parted  from  our  midst. 

Quite  recently  we  held  a  tete-a-tete  with  Fourth 
Year  B  in  the  music  room,  on  which  occasion 
Steve  Kenney  demonstrated  his  remarkable  ora¬ 
torical  powers. 

*  *  * 

JTourtli  Hear  V 

Our  class  officers,  who  are  to  lead  us  to  honor¬ 
able  glory  are:  President,  George  Brean;  vice- 
president,  Martin  Hunt;  treasurer,  George  Mac¬ 
Kinnon;  secretary,  Edward  Erouise.  May  their 
success  be  great. 
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Our  learned  scholars,  orators  and  sages  aston¬ 
ished  Fourth  Year  A  in  the  music  room  lately. 

Our  class  has  lost  two  highly  esteemed  and 
popular  members.  “Red”  Hennessey  has  joined 
the  Franciscan  Order,  also  Alfred  Reilly,  a  versa¬ 
tile  athlete,  has  entered  English  High.  Success 
to  them  in  their  new  fields. 

The  marks  furnished  some  pleasant  (?)  sur¬ 
prises.  Ask  Brean. 

Manager  Hunt  declares  that  once  again  will 
the  hockey  pennant  come  to  B.  C.  H.  S.  May  he 
be  right.  All  help! 

Virgil  is  our  favorite  author.  Come  who  will! 
Class  at  2.30. 

MacKinnon,  Shea  and  C.  O’Leary  ably  defend 
our  class  in  the  Bapst. 

Our  class  committees  are  all  hard  at  work. 
Other  sections,  take  notice. 

The  weekly  composition  disclosed  some  youth¬ 
ful  poets  of  great  promise.  Publishers,  take  no¬ 
tice. 

Activity  and  loyalty  is  our  cry.  We  intend  to 

lead,  not  to  follow.  Attention,  Fourth  A  and  C. 

♦  *  * 

3FiiurtI|  Hear  01 

No  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  glibness  of  Eddie 
MacMulkin’s  Greek  pronunciation. 

A  few  days  ago  a  little  sparrow  fiew  in  through 
the  open  window  and  chirped  a  few  parting  notes. 
No  doubt  it  was  an  autumn  farewell  to  “Birdie” 
Ostridge. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  we  are  often 
at  sea  (C)  during  class  hours. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  us  where  Frank  Shields  ac¬ 
quires  his  stoical  gravity.  Some  say  it’s  because 
he  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  a  graveyard. 

Johnny  Slamin  would  certainly  be  all  right 
but  for  this  one  fact,  he  is  a  left-handed  writer. 

It  gives  us  no  little  pleasure  to  see  Dan  O’Con¬ 
nor  in  the  line-up  once  again. 

«  »  * 

A  quotation  from  a  would-be  Shakespeare  of 
Bemis  heard  in  English  class: 

“Women  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  All-power¬ 
ful,  and  the  edition  is  so  large  that  everyone 
should  have  a  copy.” 

Tom  Ryle  is  representing  our  class  on  the 
football  team. 


Frank  Frazier  has  essayed  eating  and  reciting 
at  the  same  time  with  disastrous  results.  We 
would  not  advise  a  repetition,  Frank. 

The  clever  witticisms  of  Mr.  Wennerberg  ably 
seconded  by  the  sharp  repartee  of  Joe  Brei  u, 
tend  to  make  things  lively  and  interesting  when 
Cicero  and  Xenophon  would  have  it  otherwise. 

Our  forensic  stars  are  making  their  presence 
felt  in  the  Bapst. 

We  predict  a  cell  marked  “harmless”  for 

“Farmer  Paul”  of  East  Boston,  if  he  continues. 

*  «  ♦ 

©Ijtrh  (E 

Preparations  are  under  way  for  an  outing  to  be 
held  on  Rector’s  Day  at  University  Heights. 

Leo  McCarty  made  that  spectacular  touchdown 
at  the  Lawrence  Academy  game,  and  it  was  one 
that  Lawrence  has  not  witnessed  this  season. 

Pierce  also  represents  our  class  on  the  foot¬ 
ball  team. 

John  Hunt  is  our  class  beadle  and  wit. 

«  «  4: 

(Ellirb  f  A 

The  first  of  our  number  to  pursue  the  higher 
studies  of  the  priesthood  is  Frank  J.  Quinn,  the 
president  of  our  class  in  ’10. 

Our  basketball  team  is  doing  fine  work  under 

Groboski  and  Crowley. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Heard  recently  in  the  Latin  Class:  “Who 
was  Caesar?”  He  was  the  fellow  who  put  the 
“bell”  on  “bellum.”  Bring  in  the  ether. 

We  held  an  outing  at  Houghton’s  Pond  on 
November  1st  and  had  an  enjoyable  time, 

although  the  weather  was  rather  disagreeable. 
On  the  veranda  of  the  store  there  we  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  quartet,  consisting  of  John  Whouley, 
Denis  Schuver,  Martin  Kane  and  Joe  Mulligan. 
Joe  O’Leary,  Jim  Carroll  and  Frank  Desmond 
accomplished  some  fancy  dancing.  Mr.  Jordan 
was  with  us  all  day,  while  Messrs.  Cox,  Beglan 
and  Schmidt  were  out  for  a  short  time.  We  had 
a  football  game  with  Third  B,  in  which  they  were 
the  victors,  12 — 0.  The  lineup  of  our  team  was 
as  follows:  l.e.,  Macdonell;  l.t.,  John  Sullivan; 
l.g.,  Kane  and  Crosby;  c..  Drew  and  O’Leary; 
r.g.,  O’Leary  and  Carnes;  r.t,  Schuver  and  Car- 
roll;  r.e.,  Canty  and  Schuver;  q.b.,  Sherin;  r.h.b.. 
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Whouley;  l.h.b.,  Devlin;  f.b.,  Mulligan.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  have  another  outing  on  “Rector’s  Day” 
and  play  another  game  and  thus  make  up  for  our 
defeat. 

*  «  4> 

Second  jy^ear  JS 

A  class  outing  was  held  at  Houghton’s  Pond  on 
Saturday,  October  26th. 

Prank  Bennett  might  leave  a  few  first  testimo¬ 
nials  for  the  rest  of  us. 

In  Fougdre  and  Muller  we  have  a  good  pair 
of  comedians  and  musicians. 

We  are  very  much  edified  by  the  Greek  recita¬ 
tions  of  our  special  students,  Fleming  and 
Moran. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Second  l!?car  C 

In  the  re-election  of  ofiicers  William  Dowler 
was  elected  president,  Joseph  Saunders,  treas 
urer;  John  Keegan,  class  editor. 

We  have  prospects  of  quite  a  few  gold-medal 
men  and  of  some  good  basketball  men. 

Second  Year  C  had  its  annual  picnic  at  Hough¬ 
ton’s  Pond  Friday,  November  1,  and  although  it 
rained  somewhat,  all  enjoyed  themselves. 

*  *  * 

Second  l^car  2) 

M.  George  Fallon  for  president,  William  Pash- 
by  for  vice-presdent,  and  Leo  O’Day,  secretary, 
was  the  choice  of  our  class  elections. 

Joseph  Oersosimo  (cer-sosM-mo)  is  distin¬ 
guished  as  beadle. 

“Is  Capital  Punishment  Justifiable?”  was  the 
subject  of  our  debate.  Bernard  Donavan  and 
William  Finnegan  defended  the  affirmative,  Wil¬ 
liam  Pashby  and  Francis  Horrigan  the  negative. 
The  result  was  close. 

We  progress  in  Greek  so  much  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  remember  our  English. 

*  *  « 

Second  ll?ear  J6 

Second  Year  E  is  improving.  Owen  is  now  our 
only  representative  in  Jug,  and  he  doesn’t  con¬ 
sider  it  a  privilege. 

We  believe  in  becoming  well  acquainted  before 
electing  class  officers. 

How  dismal  class  would  be  only  for  the  “Ter¬ 
rible  Six.” 


fflrst  llJeac  B 

The  following  boys  were  elected  as  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  class  of  First  Year  A:  Cor¬ 
nelius  Murphy,  president;  Edward  Doherty,  vice- 
president;  Edward  Bodfish,  secretary;  John 
Brennan,  treasurer,  and  Thomas  Lichauco,  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms. 

At  the  same  meeting  preparations  for  our  an¬ 
nual  banquet  were  made. 

Our  eleven  received  a  bad  beating  by  the 
eleven  of  Second  A  at  University  Heights  last 
Friday.  The  score  was  42  to  0.  The  playing  of 
Sullivan,  Lichanco  and  Lucey  was  splendid. 

We  have  some  bright  boys  in  First  Year  A. 
One*  couldn’t  spell  his  middle  name,  Aloysius, 
when  asked  by  the  teacher. 

We  have  been  greatly  pleased  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  by  the  stories  told  to  us  by  our  teacher. 
The  one  which  pleases  us  most  is  “Long  Mike.” 

4!  «  * 

iFirst  l!)ear 

Three  cheers  for  our  captain,  “Jack  White.” 
Second  Year  A  refused  to  play  us,  so  this  gives 
us  one  game  to  our  credit  by  forfeit. 

First  Year  B’s  lineup  is  as  follows:  Jacobs, 
l.e.;  Cunningham,  r.e.;  Barry,  l.t.;  McKeown,  r.t; 
Hoppe,  l.g.;  Gaudbaut,  r.g.;  Foley,  q.b.;  White, 
l.h.b.;  Dwyer,  r.h.b.;  Levigny,  f.b. 

First  Year  B  challenges  any  classroom  of  First 
Year.  First  Year  D,  please  take  note. 

«  «  * 

3Fir0t  l^eac  C 

Why  is  our  teacher  hard  on  Monday  (Mundy). 
If  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves,  what  did  Class 
President  Caffrey? 

The  boys  in  our  class  are  full  of  fun  with  th« 
exception  of  one  fellow,  who  is  always  grim 
(Grimm). 

If  Mr.  Atkin’s  son  (Atkinson)  died  at  the  Car¬ 
ney  Hospital  on  Monday,  would  he  be  grim 
(Grimm)  ? 

When  a  clock  ticks  does  Joe  Clink? 

K  «  « 

3Fir0t  lcar’2) 

Election  returns  were  as  follows:  President, 
Frank  O’Donnell;  vice-president,  William  Keefe; 
secretary-treasurer,  Anthony  Ahern. 

Our  football  team  have  played  two  games,  win¬ 
ning  both.  Scores:  15 — 6  and  20 — 0. 
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On  Saturday,  October  19th,  we  attended  the 
Harvard- Amherst  game  at  the  Stadium,  enjoying 
a  splendid  game. 

It  was  surprising,  also  alarming,  to  know  how 
many  in  our  class  knew  where  “Big  Bug”  is. 

Don’t  let  him  “fun”  you! 

*  *  4> 

jftrst  l!?car  16 

The  result  of  class  election  was:  Edward 
Sullivan,  president;  Frederick  Holland,  vice- 
president,  and  Arthur  Donovan,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

One  member  of  the  class  is  developing  fast  as 
a  cartoonist. 

I  wonder  why  the  football  team  of  First  Year 
E  has  not  been  heard  from?  Perhaps  there  will 
be  another  call  for  candidates. 

Another  member,  whose  name  is  withheld, 
managed  to  get  his  theme  in  on  time. 

*  Ht  * 

f  ir0t  l^eat  f 

Our  recent  joint  class  picnic  was  very 
successful  from  our  point  of  view  when 
we  defeated  Second  Year  B  in  a  red-hot  ball 
game,  7 — 1. 

Our  Swan  has  a  short  neck  but  a  long  tongue. 

So  we  think  Tarby  is  too  small  and  playful  for 
pants.  He  is  to  appear  next  week  in  long  dresses. 

The  popular  vote  of  the  class  has  been  regis¬ 
tered.  Results:  Louis  Kane,  president;  Leo 
Dempsey,  vice-president;  Roger  Carroll,  treas¬ 
urer;  George  Ahearn,  secretary. 

Overheard  in  class:  “If  murder  is  forbidden, 
why  do  they  let  John  Kilduff  in  First  Year  F?” 

We  have  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
such  as  Lowell,  Canton,  Gloucester  and  Stone- 
ham. 

*  *  « 

Special 

Special  was  represented  by  twenty-eight  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  reception  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

Foley  has  been  appointed  class  beadle. 


Newcomers  to  Special  will  have  to  stand,  as 
the  seating  capacity  is  now  taxed  to  the  limit. 

Special  is  represented  by  an  unusually  large 
class  this  year  and  expects  to  have  some  star 
class  teams  in  athletics.  There  are  now  more 
than  fifty  members,  but  unless  some  of  the  marks 
in  studies  are  improved  upon  there  will  be  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  various  sections  in  First  Year. 

The  football  team  at  B.  C.  H.  could  be  im¬ 
proved  upon  this  fall  if  more  of  the  larger  boys 
would  turn  out.  In  Special  there  is  good  ma¬ 
terial  that  Coach  Scanlon  would  like  to  have. 

Scanlon  is  playing  a  good  game  for  B.  C.  H., 
and  is  also  one  of  the  stars  in  his  studies  in 
Special. 


Nm  IBaoka 

“Black  Brotherhood  and  Some  of  Its  Sisters,” 
by  Rev.  R.  P.  Garrold,  S.J.  New  York:  Benziger 
Bros.  $1.35  net. 

“A  book  every  boy  and  every  teacher  of  boys 
should  read,”  has  been  justly  applied  to  Father 
Garrold’s  new  Book,  “The  Black  Brotherhood  and 
Some  of  Its  Sisters.”  Replete  with  interest  and 
instruction,  it  is  one  of  the  few  boys’  books  you 
feel  like  reading  again.  Tommy  and  William  and 
Aleck  are  boys  we  meet  every  day  and  often  fail 
to  see  through  the  apparent  mask  of  carelessness 
the  golden  worth  of  character  within.  Susannah, 
Uncle  James  and  Mrs.  Browne,  Tommy’s  mother, 
characters  painted  by  a  master  hand,  keep  our  in¬ 
terest  to  the  very  end;  while  to  Catholic  readers 
the  skilful  weaving  into  the  story  of  the  Church’s 
essential  doctrines,  which  are  elicited  naturally 
by  the  acts  of  our  heroes  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  Fath'er  Garrold’s  work. 

An  epilogue,  something  new  and  original  with 
our  author,  brings  us  to  the  close  of  his  work 
with  the  deeper  conviction  that  there  is  good 
knowledge  of  true  boys  in  every  boy  and  the 
heartfelt  wish  that  thousands  may  read  Father 
Garrold’s  work  and  profit  by  the  golden  truths 
within. 


Our  Great  Outfitting  Store  for  Men 

The  Best  Appointed  and  Most  Conveniently  Located 
Store  for  Men  in  New  England 

Distinctly  a  man's  store  with  all  its  selling  sections  grouped 
together  entirely  separate  from  other  lines  of  merchandise  and 
with  everything  arranged  to  make  for  easy,  prompt  and  satis¬ 
factory  buying — conditions  every  man  appreciates 

Direct  entrances  from  Avon  and  Summer  Streets 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Aa^innid  ^  TKnaldb 

Architects 

100  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


I  The  popular  “Belmont”  notch  Collar 
made  in  self  striped  Madras.  3  for  25c 

AR-FLOW 

COLLARS 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.|  Makers 


The  Peter  T.  Connor  Co. 

IinroKTERS  AND  6ROCERS 


I6Z-IM  EIM  Strut 


Boston,  Mass. 


Telephone  Oxford  820 


Tel.  Con. 


Theatrical  Supplies 


WIGS  SUPPLIED  FOR 
BOSTON  COLLEGE  PLAYS 

. .  BY . . 

C.  A.  CAREY  CO. 

Men’s  Toupees 

Hair  Work  of  All  Kinds 

12  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 
201  PIERCE  BUILDING  -  -  -  BOSTON 


Interest  in  Foreign  Missions  Reacts  strongly 
on  our  work  for  the  Church  at  home, 

American  Catholics  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  this  principle  of  Christian  life. 

det  in  touch  with  the  ACTS  of  present- 
day  APOSTLES  among  heathen  peoples. 

Read:  The  Field  Afar 

organ  of  the  new 

Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Seminary 

Subscription  -  -  -  Fifty  Cents  a  Year 

Send  in  stamps  if  preferred 

Associate  Subscription,  One  Dollar 

Enclose  a  One  Dollar  Bill 

THE  FIELD  AFAR  ossVnIRK'n.y. 


WteHiNGTpN  St  V 171  .Hanover  St. 
Opp;GlODE  tHEATRE^r  Mr  BUCKSIONEST 


SUPERIOR 

COFFEE 


HOME-MADE 

PASTRY 


BUFFALO  DAIRY  LUNCH 


BOSTON 

812  Shawmut  Ave. 

573  Columbus  Ave. 
429  Columbus  Ave. 
1585  Washington  St. 

OFFICE,  1583 
BAKERY: 

1583  Washington  St. 

Telephone,  537  Tremont 


STORES: 

67  Berkeley  St. 

628  Tremont  St. 

711  Tremont  St. 
578  Tremont  St. 

Washington  St. 

STOREHOUSE: 
1583  Washington  St. 

JOHN  C.  WALSH 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES 

PAID  FOR 

Students’  Cast=off  Clothing 

AND  OTHER  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

DRESS  OR  TUXEDO  SUITS  TO  LET 

KEEZER 

360  COLUMBUS  AVE.  Near  Dartmouth 
Phone  Tremont  916  OPEN  EVENINGS 


JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH 

Manager  CAPLAN 

...  Jflortst... 

Floral  effects  fust  a  little  different 
Flomiers  for  all  occasions 

144  MASS.  AVE.,  Near  Boylston  Street 

Res.,  64  GUINBY  STREET 
Telephou*  Connection. 


Tel.  Tremont  1264-W 


Hergot  and  Jodrle 


THE 


Capital  City  Lunch 

REASONABLE  PRICES 
IF  IT'S  GOOD  TO  EAT  WE  HAVE  IT 

1516  WASHINGTON  ST.,  .*.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

T.  J.  MULVEY 


i 


Overland 

Cigars 


Dellclosos,  50s  ...$7.00 
Epecures,  508  ....  7.00 
Bouquets,  25s  ....  7.00 
Londres,  lOOs  ....  7.00 
Purltanos,  60s  . . .  7.00 
Perfectos,  50s  ....  8.00 
Invencibles,  25b  . .  0.00 
Alvas,  25s  . 11.00 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


Cor.  Tremont  and  Beacon  Streets) 
Copley  Square  j 

Coolidge  Corner  . 


BOSTON 

BROOKLINffl 


Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 


COTRELL  A  LEONARD 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns 
and  Hoods  to  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  Harvard,  Tufts, 
Boston  University,  Welles¬ 
ley,  Radclitte,  Holy  Cross, 
Yale,  Georgetown,  Ford- 
ham,  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
Princeton,  and  the  others. 
Class  contracts  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Superior  workman¬ 
ship.  Illustrated  bulletin 
and  samples  on  request. 


THOMAS  J.  FLYNN  &  CO. 


HENRY  J.  SEILER 

Caterer  ant)  Confecttoner 

Odd  Fellows  Building  513  Tremont  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


CHARLES  CUNIO 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits 

Spaghetti,  Macaroni  and  Pure  Oiive  Oil 

Fall  Line  of  Tea,  and  Coffee 

Groceries  of  Every  Description 

1724  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Telephone,  Tremont  1407-R 


CsdhoUc  Church  Goods 
and  Religious  Articles 
Text  Books  for  Scoots  end  CotUges 

62  and  64  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  HORACE  PARTRIDCE  CO. 

“THE  RED  STORE” 

75  Hawley  Street,  Boston 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  HIGH  CLASS 

ATHLETIC  GOODS 
Largest  and  most  complete  line  of 
Baseball,  Basketball,  Football,  and 
Tennis  Equipment  in  New  England. 

Special  discount  to  Boston  College 
and  High  School  Students. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free. 

MAHHEW  E.  SHEEHAN  CO. 

Catholic  ‘Book  Sellers 

Special  Discount  to  aii 
Boston  College  Students 


17.19  BEACH  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Alljlrtira 

(Continued  from  page  31.) 

Connolly,  c . c.,  Hurley 

Braney,  r.  g . 1.  g.,  Dawson 

Kowall,  r.  t . 1.  t.,  Brennan 

Meean,  r.  e . 1.  e..  Woods 

Wescott,  q.  b . q.  b.,  Duffy 

Hanlon,  1.  h.  b . r.  h.  b.,  Kiley 

Pray,  1.  h.  b. 

Dinan,  r.  h.  b . 1.  h.  b.,  Linnehan 

1.  h.  b.,  Daley 

Welch,  f.  b . f.  b.,  O’Connor 

f.  b.,  Heffernan 

Score,  Dean  Academy,  40;  Boston  College,  7. 
Touchdowns,  Welch  3,  Pray,  Hanlon,  Dinan, 
Kiley.  Goals  from  touchdowns,  Wescott  4,  Duffy. 
Umpire,  O’Brien,  Tufts.  Referee,  Mulroy,  Am¬ 
herst.  Time,  10m.  periods. 


€^la0B 

(Continued  from  page  32.) 

“All  the  world  loves  a  lover  and  likes  to  jolly 
him  about  it.”  We  do  not  know  anything  about 
such  things  but  you  can  ask  Louis. 

Tony  wants  to  know  “Is  a  harp  a  lyre?” 

Joe  Hurley  is  indignant.  You  must  not  call 
him  Uhrle. 

It  certainly  is  strange  that  Killion  was  sick  on 
the  Malden  teachers’  visiting  day. 

If  a  certain  person  of  generous  proportions,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  room  across  the  corridor,  does 
not  cease  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  Fresh¬ 
man  B,  drastic  measures  will  be  taken.  Cave 
canem. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  theory  of  aesthetics. 
Are  we  to  have  practical  demonstrations? 

Who  put  the  dent  in  president? 


Macullar  Parker  Company 

400  WASHINGTON  ST. 

TO  STYLUS  READERS. 

Manufacture  in  workshops  on  the 
premises  the  best  clothes,  ready  for 

If  you  like  the  way  we 

immediate  use,  that  can  be  made. 

print  the  Stylus  bring  us  your 

Men,  young  men,  .and  boys  can  be 

own  printing.  We  make  a 

dressed  by  them  in  correct  styles  for 

• 

specialty  of  Book,  Magazine, 

any  occasion. 

Law  Brief  and  Newspaper 
printing. 

Fine  Furnishings 

Stetson  Hats  exclusively^ 

E.  L.  GRIMES  COMPANY 

Stiff  and  Soft 

122  PEARL  STREET,  BOSTON 

Our  record  of  6o  years  here  in  Bos¬ 
ton  is  the  guarantee  on  our  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Macullar  Parker  Company 

Billiard,  Pool  and  Combination  Tables 

'  .  .  \  •  .V 


A  full  line  of  exclusive  stock  patterns  alwa3^s  on  hand.  Ask 
to  see  our  new  Combination  Table  with  convertible  fails, 
.  two  perfect  and  complete  tables  in  one.  Tables  made  to 
order  to  suit  architectural  requirements.  All  makes  of 
tables  fitted  with  our  celebrated  MONARCH  cushions; 
tlie  world’^  BEST.  Repairing  promptly  done.  Also 
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HIGH  GRADE  BOWLING  ALLEYS  AND  SUPPLIES 


Tables  and  Alleys  sbld\oh  easy^p^}tinent 
Catalogues  to  those  interested 


BRUNSWICK  ”  *  *®®«*^«*’* 

ARNET  TAYLOR,  Man^W 

V  .  ■  ■  ^  ;  ‘a.-;;;  ■  ■.  .  '  "■  .. 

86  Washington  Stfeety  ^psl^ 

mitmSiiSmA 


TALBOt  &  GQJ 

,.  4;.  'v  . 

i&E0tat«rattt  attii  Hmttj 
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1579  WASHINGTON  STREET 


Talepbone  ConiMettoa 


AI.I.  BRXAD  AND  PASTRY  MADB  ON  THE 

FRBMiSBi  . 


PETER  J.  BRADY 


...l&rintcr. 


■ 


1738  WASHINGTON  yTREET, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Tbone  Tremoat  1477>M 


242  Jkfbtr  SL 
M1SS0 


OPEN  ALL  NIGHT  ' 


LUNCHES  PUT  UP 


TRY 


QILLARD’S 


THE 


Bed  Front  Coffee  lioase 


1603  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

ETEBYTHIKO  THE  BEST 


w 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Grade^j^thl^c  Knit-  Goods' 


/ 


\  T  «•  - 

''  -K- 


.  Athletic  Qutfiiier^o  Boston ,  College 


-/TO 


'•■'-’I'J'V  ^  •  •-  — • 

■  •  *1' 


f .  , 


•  We  carry  in  stock,  f  large  assortment  of  sweater^  in  the  various  styles 
,'  weights. 

Candidates  for  the  athletic-teams’^  are/ehtitied  t^pecjal  prices. 

:.  ;  V  ;  r  ^?We  iriake  a  specialty,  ot  basketball  suits 
^:sife;;f|rCanadiatt  hockey"  stfcks.aS^'skStes,  track  suits,  etc. 

All  stiiSenK  ire'entiti^  to^pedW  discouhthhces  at  our 


*.■ 


store 


.  ip. 


3  lU  t 


5 


1436  MA^ACHjtlSETl^S  MtlE? 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.  - 

i«r  .... 


^tWAL+eR  B.  UBNNldAN. 
-  ^  PRBOfiRlCk  P;  yOUNd» 

...  .  .  . 

- -  ^ 


'W 


fi-,. 


■/2V 


<  .  ?•  « 


MEN’S 


;  >  A* 


i-rk'. 


t<’»l 


il 

|■^,•  V 


m. 


Sbninao  &  Ca 


Clothes  for 


College  Men 


SHOES 


Furnishings,  Hats,  Shoes, 
.  Automobile  Apparel 


20  SCHOOL  STREET  BOSTON 

SKAROB,  HAKVARD  SQDARB,  CAMBRIDGE 


Shuman  Corner,  Boston 


